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NOTES 

Tue Trish Secretary, in the Commons on Friday, stated 
in reply to Sir Charles Dilke that the Government had 
been willing to amend the Irish representation system by 
consent, but that concurrence had not been secured, and 
that no change could now be introduced into the Separa- 
tion Bill. It was intimated by the Home Secretary that, 
special cireumstances of health apart, the time had not 
arrived for interfering with the sentences passed on the 
Dynamiters of 83. The Prime Minister mentioned that 
the Agricultural Commission would be required to report 
on the prevailing depression and the possibility of allevia- 
tion by legislative or other means. Also he indicated 
the probability of an inquiry next session into the financial 
relations between Scotland and the Imperial Exchequer. 
On the report stage of the Separation Bill, an amendment 
by Mr. Macartney that the Lord-Lieutenant should accord 
or withhold assent, or reserve an Irish Bill for the signifi- 
cation of the Queen’s pleasure, was negatived without a 
division. The same treatment was meted out to a 
proposal by Mr. Gerald Balfour that assent should be 
given or withheld ‘ subject to the provisions of this Act’. 
It was proposed by Mr. Butcher that assent should not be 
accorded until the expiry of forty days; but this motion 
was also rejected without a division, An amendment by 
Mr. Gerald Balfour that assent might be given or withheld 
as far as certain sections of Appropriation Bills were 
concerned was similarly treated. Proposals by Lord 
Carmarthen to permit the disallowance of an Irish Bill 
by Order in Council within a year after the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s assent, and by Mr. Fisher to prohibit 
executive officers appointed in the Viceroy’s place from 
giving or withholding assent, met a like fate. Sir Thomas 
Lea moved that any alteration in the rules of the National 
Board of Education should be made only by the Lord- 
Lieutenant as representing the Queen. The amendment 
was opposed by Mr. Sexton; and, after Mr. Chamberlain 
had emphasised the danger of giving the priesthood 
control of the mixed and undenominational system of 
primary education, Mr. Healy talked against time and so 
brought in the gag. Ona division the amendment was 
defeated by 227 to 191. The Irish Secretary’s amend- 
ments—vesting the appointment of judges in the Lord. 
Lieutenant, and authorising pensions to officials paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund who retired before the com- 
pletion of their terms of service—were carried by 228 to 
190. Other Government amendments and _ schedules 
were then adopted, and the third reading was fixed for 
Wednesday. 





In the Lords on Monday several Bills were advanced ; 
and Lord Stanley of Alderley directed attention to the 
arbitrary demands of the Education Office as to certain 
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school managers : whereupon the President of the Council 
defended the action of his Department. The Prime 
Minister stated in the Commons that the Government 
intended to let drop the Scottish Suspensory Bill in favour 
of Sir Charles Cameron's, but that the Welsh measure would 
remain. On the Navy Estimates, a vote of £1,797,000 
was solicited for dockyards at home and abroad, and Mr. 
Hanbury, who moved a reduction, condemned the increased 
cost of building in Government yards and the removal 
to these establishments of contract-built vessels three- 
fourths completed. Lord George Hamilton was convinced 
that the Government had not money enough for its 
programme, and that it had not made up its mind what 
must be done. The principle of the Naval Defence Act 
was that the British Navy should be equal to the com- 
bined forces of any two foreign Powers ; but we had only 
twenty-two first class battleships against the twenty-five 
of France and Russia: in these circumstances he suggested 
Supplementary Estimates to make good the deficiency 
and to replace the Jicloria. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty professed continuity of policy, denied the 
necessity for Supplementary Estimates, and intimated 
that torpedo-boat destroyers were urgently required. On 
the other hand the Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
approved the naval policy of the late Government and 
the reckless finance of the Naval Defence Act: express- 
ing the opinion that the superiority of the British Navy to 
any other in the world was never so great as now. The 
Naval Defence Act was defended by Mr. Goschen, 
who insisted that the Vicloria should be replaced at once. 
In a general reply the Secretary to the Admiralty repeated 
that the Board was sticking to the programme of the late 
Administration, and claimed that it ought, therefore, to 
receive gratitude rather than criticism, The vote was 
under consideration when the midnight rule adjourned 
the House. 





Tue Bishop of St. Asaph in the Lords on Tuesday 
directed attention to the closing of the Ladies’ Hall at 
Bangor, and suggested the appointment of a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the matter. In reply the Lord- 
President declared that it was impossible to interfere with 
the College authorities in the exercise of their disciplinary 
powers; while the Lord-Chancellor believed they would 
be generous enough to respond to an appeal. The 
Bishop of Chester moved that the draft charter of the 
proposed University of Wales should include St. David's 
College, Lampeter. It was pointed out by the Lord- 
President that there was a clause for the admission of 
Colleges which would enable the case of St. David's, at 
present rather late in making a claim, to be considered. 
On a division the motion was carried by 41 to 32 votes. 
In the Commons the Secretary for War defended the 
appointment of the Duke of Connaught to the Aldershot 
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command against Radical attacks. On the Navy Estimates, 
Mr, A. C. Morton urged the abolition of admiral superin- 
tendentships in the dockyards. Mr. Robertson upheld 
the present system: the admiral superintendents were 
excellent officers. Proceeding, he explained the revised 
scheme of dockyard wages, which would involve an extra 
cost of £41,400. Discussion on the scheme enabled Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Bowles to propose the payment of trades 
union rates and Sir John Gorst to advocate an eight hours 
day with some provision for old age. The vote was 
ultimately passed; and £1,056,000 for material and 
£1,266,000 for contract work were also sanctioned. Pro- 
gress being reported, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intimated that the Civil Service Estimates would be taken 
next week. It was moved by Mr. Bryn Roberts that 
students unconnected with the Colleges of Abersytwith, 
Cardiff or Bangor should be entitled to present. themselves 
at the new University of Wales for examinations for 
degrees. The proposal was negatived without a division 
after a considerable amount of talk. 





In moving the third reading of the Separation Bill the 
Prime Minister declared, as usual, that the experience of 
the world and the authority of literature supported the 
pernicious craze of his old age. The discussion of the 
measure has not added to the fame of the Commons as a 
deliberative assembly, for the conspiracy of silence has 
thrown the burden of it upon the Opposition. Still, the 
use of the closure, which he admitted to be an evil, and 
the servility of the item, which he designated the un- 
bounded sacrifices of the majority, has enabled the Govern- 
ment to pass the Bill and to suggest an autumn session for 
multifarious reform. Of course, the stock ery of obstruc- 
tion was raised; and elaborate statistics of the number 
and duration of speeches for and against the measure were 
submitted in its justification. It was true that twenty-six 
Clauses and the Schedules had never been discussed at all, 
because the Opposition had compelled the Government to 
apply the closure; and it was also true the Bill was com- 
plex, because it was moderate. The pleas urged against 
the measure were enormous, monstrous, and hideous false- 
hoods: for he was more convinced than ever of the truth 
of the Angelic Theory, and the passage of his Bill did, 
would, and must constitute the greatest among all the 
steps that had hitherto been achieved towards the attain- 
ment of the certain and early triumph of something or 
other. Disposing of the exuberance of the Prime Minister 
in few words, Mr. Courtney refuted the charge of obstruc- 
tion, and declared that the Bill was moving to its doom: 
for he looked beyond the Peers to the People, and the 
national judgment would certainly be cast for unity, It 
was noted by Mr. Disraeli, in a maiden speech, that there 
was no more necessity for Home Rule now than when the 
Prime Minister was opposed to it. Just now they have 
age at the prow and eighty Irish members at the helm, 
and under the Bill the Irishry would virtually control 
British affairs. The closure had been applied by a trinity 
of disunion consisting of Premier, Philosopher and Pro- 
fessor; but it could not gag the nation, which condemned 
its course of Constitutional debauchery. Irish discontent 
was voiced by Mr. Redmond who declined to accept the 
Bill as a full or final settlement, since the word ‘ provisional’ 
was stamped in red across its every page. The Lords would 
reject the measure, and, therefore, he would vote for the 
third reading, as it was a reversal by the Commons of the 
policy of the Act of Union, It was mentioned by Mr. 
Chaplin that since the Bill was introduced the Government 
had lost three by-elections, seven members had trans- 
ferred their allegiance and one member of the Ministry 
had resigned: were every occupant of the Ministerial 
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benches to vote according to his convictions the Govern- 
ment wouldbe in a minority. 





On Thursday the Upper House reconsidered the 
‘betterment’ principle in the County Council’s Improve 
ments Bill. Lord Hobhouse proposed that the amendment 
deleting the Clause wherein the principle was embodied 
should not be enforced ; while Lord Onslow urged that the 
decision of the Select Committee should be upheld. The 
Marquis of Salisbury had no d priori objection to ‘ better- 
ment,’ but in the present instance the machinery was so 
defective that its rejection was imperative. On a division 
the amendment was confirmed by 50 to 27 votes. In the 
Commons the Parliamentary Secretary of the Foreign Office 
confessed ominous ignorance concerning Siamese affairs, 
and urged patience till Lord Dufferin’s return. The Prime 
Minister promised a statement on the course of business 
on Monday ; and meanwhile gave the 2nd November as 
the date fixed for the opening of the Autumn Session, 
On the third reading debate, the Attorney-General 
laboriously hammered the old points in connection with 
the Separation Bill, which he insisted was absolutely 
necessary. The Irish people was more divorced from its 
government than any other on the face of the earth; and 
the Unionists knew in their heart of hearts that the 
existing state of things must be met by some measure of 
this sort. Great would be the responsibility of any party— 
so ran his closing flourish—_that robbed this great reform 
of its grace and relegated it to the long category of 
measures yielded to necessity and not to justice. It 
was pointed out by Mr. Plunket that the Government, 
beaten in argument, had fallen back on the guillotine, 
though even then it had been compelled to abandon 
important provisions. The day of reckoning must come, 
however, and the people would shake off sickly sensa- 
tionalism, convinced that it was within the power, as it 
was the duty, of the Imperial Parliament to govern 
every section of the United Kingdom. Mr. McCarthy 
was speaking when the twelve o'clock rule brought on 
an adjournment. 





Tue Prime Minister, replying to a deputation of Scots 
Liberationists, skilfully reiterated the Duke of Devonshire’s 
declaration that Disestablishment must be decided by the 
people of a country, and extended its application from 
Scotland to Wales. Personally, he was not enthusiastic 
about the Suspensory Dill: but it would prove no obstacle 
to Sir Charles Cameron’s measure, whose concessions to 
Churchmen were greater than abstract principles could 
justify —were, in truth, an offering for the sake of peace ; so 
that, if they were rejected, the iconoclasts would be entitled 
to set out from a new point. Despite his expressions of 
sympathy, however, he declined to pledge himself as to 
when and how Government support would be forthcoming. 
It is obvious that the decrease in his majority is still a 
bitter memory: it is certain that this speech will cost him 
several northern seats. The Irish Secretary, speaking at 
Newcastle, asked why the Government should dissolve ? 
It had a majority and what more did it want? And for 
the rest, he merely repeated the fly-blown charge of 
obstruction and the equally odorous contention of the prac- 
ticability of the Separation scheme. The Home Secretary 
at Althorp denounced the Opposition for its transparent 
and insincere cant, and declared the Government would 
resist the political blackmailing of the Lords by devoting 
the Autumn Session (when the Irish would fulfil their 
part of the compact) to the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
Parish Councils and Welsh Disestablishment. In a letter 
toa Primrose League meeting at Bath Mr. Balfour claimed 
that the Opposition had at least shown the felly and 
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injustice the passing of the Home Rule Bill would entail. 
Mr. Atherley Jones has defended his action in connection 
with the Irish question before the electors of North-West 
Durham, and has received a vote of confidence. 





Aspur Rawman’s changes of mind are decidedly 
perplexing. He has now written a most courteous 
letter to Sir Henry Durand, intimating arrangements 
for the reception of the British Mission, That embassy 
will start, accordingly, in a fortnight; and, with the 
Ameer in a complaisant humour, a settlement of frontier 
difficulties seems feasible enough. The telegrams do 
not indicate any cause for this agreeable development ; 
and it may be that the disturbed condition of Afghanistan 
really alarmed our ally, and that it was not put forward 
as a mere pretext. Again, he may have entertained 
a not unreasonable fear of Lord Roberts, and have 
determined, in consequence, to circumvent his arrival. 
But a communication from Samarkand published in the 
Neue Freie Presse seems to throw not a little light upon 
the situation. It appears that the Russian garrisons at 
Penjdeh Sarakhs and Pul-i-Katum have been considerably 
strengthened of late, and that Herat, with a paltry force 
of 500, cannot be held safe. Of course, such reports 
have to be taken with salt; yet is General Kuropotkin 
a confirmed believer in the virtues of an irritant policy. 





Lerrers from Bishop Tucker furnish a clearer view of 
the tentative arrangements Sir Gerald Portal made before 
leaving Uganda. King Mwanza has signed a_ treaty 
definitely placing himself, his people and his country 
under British protection. A friendly compromise has 
been effected between Protestant and Catholic. An 
appearance at least of peace and goodwill has thus been 
established between the two Christian factions : which will 
probably agree as long as there is somebody to keep order 
and to do justice. But the Waganda Mohammedans— 
to say nothing of the Waganda Heathens—have been 
rather left out of reckoning, and this has already given 
rise to trouble and threatens to be fruitful of more. It 
remains for the British Government and the British people 
to say whether the Consul-General’s foundations are to be 
built upon, or his labours to be worse than naught. 





Tur Silver Purchase Repeal Bill has passed the House 
of Representatives at Washington by over two to one. 
Moreover, compromises fixing the ratio of silver to gold at 
various rates have been rejected by large majorities. 
This is a decided pronouncement, and the Silver Party 
in the Senate may possibly mitigate, but it cannot 
avert, surrender. Accordingly an alternative has been 
produced—Mr. Voorhees’s Repeal Bill, namely; and that 
measure, having secured priority, is now being 
debated at leisure. It differs from the Wilson 
Bill in its original shape by including a declaration 
in favour of bi-metallism; but the Finance Committee 
of the Senate has already amended the latter in that 
sense. The manceuvre amounts, accordingly, to a mere 
saving of appearances: since even Mr. Sherman admits 
that the present law cannot stand. He has made, 
however, an adroit effort to dish the Democrats by the 
discovery that the business depression has been caused 
not by absurd legislation on the currency but by fear of 
changes in the tariff. McKinleyism is doomed, however ; 
though the dilatory proceedings of the Committee of 
Ways and Means imply that action will not be taken 
during the present year. 





Tue Coalowners’ Federation has rejected the miners’ 
proposal to resume work on the old terms and to ask no 
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advance till the ’90 prices are reached, has declined to 
sanction any combination like to produce artificial quota- 
tions, has regretted anew the rejection of the offer to 
submit the matter to arbitration, and has demonstrated 
the impossibility of any basis of settlement as long as the 
attitude taken by the Trade Union is maintained. Con- 
scious of the hopelessness of the struggle, Durham has 
refused to cease work, while Northumberland has gone a 
step further, and withdrawn the support she has hitherto 
accorded the strikers. The distress in the Midlands is 
too acute to be borne: the miners of South Derby- 
shire, for instance, according to latest reports, being 
entirely dependent on public charity. Despite the presence 
of Mr. Ben Tillett, and the resolutions of ‘monster 
demonstrations’, the Welsh miners are steadily returning 
to the pits, and the silly opposition to the sliding scale 
is crumbling away. Of course, there is the usual record 
of violence and intimidation, but the vigilance of the 
military and civil authorities has prevented any serious 
disturbance. Meanwhile, the Scots colliers are reaping 
the rich harvest ensured them by the folly of their 
southern brethren ; and even the damping down of the 
northern furnaces will affect them little, as the decreasing 
stocks at different centres allow their whole output to be 
accepted on remunerative terms. 





Mayor Craicie’s preliminary summary of the Agricul- 
tural Returns is unpleasant reading. The wet autumn and 
the low prices of ‘92 appear to have disgusted the wheat- 
grower: the area for this crop having shrunk by 320,000 
acres. Some 170,000 acres of that land seem to have 
been given to oats, and the rest allowed to go to 
permanent pasture or to waste. Yet stock of all sorts 
—even pigs, which were supposed to be looking up— 
has decreased in number. Britain has 240,000 fewer 
eattle than in ’92—dairy cows have drepped by nearly 
100,000—and_ 1,450,000 fewer sheep. Of course, the 
mere figures afford but the faintest indication of the 
state of affairs. The loss in farming can only be estimated 
by remembering the sacrifices in prices whereat the 
reduction has been effected. Since June, when the 
statistics were made, the process must have been going 
on at an accelerated pace. Scorched pastures, no hay crop, 
a famine in straw, and bad harvest have combined to make 
the farmer dispose of as many consumers of forage as 


possible. 





PaRTRIDGE-sHooTING began yesterday under the plea- 
santest conditions, A light harvest has in the dry weeks 
been hurried into the stackyard with unheard-of celerity ; 
so that the area of bare stubble is almost beyond 
precedent. Here and there is a belated patch of grain, 
here and there the sheaves are still upright or are being 
tossed into the cart. But so rapidly does one act of 
husbandry succeed another that in many cases the plough 
has already upturned fields that a month ago were 
covered with yellow corn. Much as this state of things 
tells in favour of the shooter, it would have been of 
slight avail had not the partirdge himself been in 
magnificent form. Save on a few exceptional soils, 
where the young chicks disappeared mysteriously after 
hatching—killed by rooks, perhaps, or lost in the great 
cracks left by the long drought—the broods seem to have 
thriven splendidly ; and, though the birds were ex- 
ceptionally wild and strong, the opening day will long be 
remembered as one of the finest Firsts on record. 
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* ASCENDENCY”? 


[’ may be allowed, with never a touch of grudge- 

ment, that Mr. Morley made a fairly successful 
party speech at Newcastle. Why, indeed, should he be 
denied the praise, such as it is, which may be due toa 
brain sufficiently subtle-working to spin an advocate’s 
speech where an advocate’s speech is needed? Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman would not have done nearly as 
well, and one almost laughs at the thought of what Sir 
George Trevelyan would have made of the job. The 
junior Member for Newcastle was quite entitled to make 
the most of his quotation from Lord Randolph 
Churchill and of Mr. Courtney’s not particularly well 
timed—nor jocose though obviously jocular—amend- 
ment. Nor shall we complain that ke affected disbelief 
in the virtue of his opponents. “Tis an old trick of 
his, for one thing, as Admiral Maxse has revealed ; 
and for another, his opponents, assuredly, do not 
believe in the sincerity of his party in so far as it 
is composed of Englishmen or Scotsmen. Besides, it 
is natural to the stripped intriguer to call out ‘ you're 
another!’ It would be inhumane to deny him the 
consolation. Yes: let us allow our Irish Secretary all 
we may, and then proceed to examine as many in the 
the long list of his sophistries as we can. 

To begin with, a few words on a dishonesty of minor 
importance: namely, his argument that eighty days or 
so were enough for the discussion of his Home Rule 
Bill, because the American Constitution was drafted in 
four months. It told with his audience; but what a 
despicable quibble it is! and how clear as to its real 
character the quibbler would be if he were writing 
history and not talking politics! The drafting of the 
American Constitution was but the revising and the 
re-adjusting of an older one. The Committee had 
merely to make a new and better recension of an 
already existing document. It had practice and 
experiment to guide it, together with the advantage of 
a long and exhaustive previous discussion. Moreover, 
there was substantial agreement among its members on 
all essential points, and the way had been prepared for 
them from lonz before the Declaration of Independence. 
Not one of these conditions existed in the discussion of 
the Home Rule Bill. What, then, is the value of 
Mr. Morley’s comparison excepting as a handful of 
dust in the eyes of Newcastle? Oras a further proof 
how witless they are who call the author Honest John ? 
And far worse is behind. The master-sophistry of the 
speech is contained in the passage in which Mr. 
Morley bursts into a fine show of indignation over 
the wickedness of those true Separatists who dare 
to speak of a ‘ British majority’ in connection with 
Home Rule. Now, this is, and is likely to remain, a 
very favourite cry with Mr. Morley’s friends, and we 
shall hear a good deal more of it. Therefore it is well 
to insist again that it is the absurdest affectation. 
Mr. Morley says he knows of but one majority, which 
is the majority of the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This is very good doctrine so 
long as it is understood that the Parliament and the 
State of Great Britain remain ‘ one and indivisible. If 
we are to remain loyally united, all acting together as 
one body, then let us ask no question as to the compo- 
sition of the majority, nor vex ourselves to know if it 
be Scots or English, Irish or Welsh. But when we are 
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bid divide the Parliament and split up the Sovereignty, 
the case is altered, and it is perfectly legitimate to 
inquire how the majority is composed. If it appears 
that the majority depends wholly on the vote of one 
division, then it is perfectly legitimate to say that it is 
nota majority of all four sections, and it shall not prevail, 
Mr. Gladstone's majority depends entirely on the Irish, 
In the division on the Second Reading there was a 
majority of 66 against the Bill in England, and of 14 
against it in Great Britain. he victorious majority of 43 
was due entirely to the Irish Vote; and this proportion 
has been kept throughout. ‘To put the matter plainly, 
the State which England made (and Mr. Morley hates) 
is to be weakened, divided, put on the road to destruc- 
tion against her will, if Mr. Gladstone in his sore need 
of office is to have his way, by the vote of a single 
element. ‘lo which the Unionist replies that if the 
majority of Ireland is a reason for, the majority of 
Great Britain is a reason against. 

Mr. Morley—‘ probably the single Englishman, 
says Admiral Maxse in the current National Review, 
‘who was content with Majuba Hill’—sees in 
this contention the hateful face of ‘ ascendency "— 
a claim for the supremacy of England alone. 
This is what it amounts to, he argues, if you push it 
home. We for our part are quite prepared to let Mr. 
Morley push it home. By all means let the case be 
stated as crudely as he will, and let us clear the general 
mind from cant. If Mr. Morley, instead of fixing his 
attention on words, formulas, and platitudes, will look 
at facts, he will perceive that from the nature of things 
there must be an English * ascendency” in this Union. 
Where the bulk of the wealth and strength is, there 
must the power be also. ‘The other parts of the United 
Kingdom are insignificant in comparison to England, 
Without her they would be as Greece or as Baden ; 
without them she would still be a great State, rejoicing 
in a vast commerce, and able to fight for the command 
of the seas. ‘The trade is of her making, the colonies 
are of her founding and her fostering. ‘The help of 
the other parts is welcome; but it is not essential. 
As long as they will join with her loyally, they may 
share, and even have more than their share, whether 
of her honour or of her profit. Butif they will not, then 
England must go her way in spite of them. ‘That is the 
fact of the case, though dreamers, doctrinaires, and 
pedants go babbling to the contrary on platforms, and 
legislate they never so pertinaciously and cunningly in 
defiance of the nature of things. No Englishman 
wants to say it, or to put it to the touch, But 
if put to the touch it must be, if the word must be said, 
the fault rests, and will rest, with the dreamers, the 
doctrinaires, and the pedants. Ireland’s wish for Home 
Rule is no more an argument for giving Home Rule 
than her wish for independence (often enough expressed ) 
would be for giving independence. If England might 
refuse the one, then she may refuse the other. Mr. 
Morley has not yet declared his conviction that an 
Irish demand for independence should be granted. Nor 
will he—hater of his country as he is: so that the fact 
‘that he should occupy the position of a British 
Cabinet Minister is a gross affront to the nation’ ; 
though he might ‘quite consistently have figured as a 
Swiss or a Swedish or a Belgian’ ditto—nor, we say, 
will he dare to do it. Yet if that ambition of the 
‘Irish nation’ may be refused, why may not any other 
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which can only be satisfied to our wounding and our 
hurt? If that is ‘ascendency, then all Mr. Morley’s 
cant will never remove it. By ‘doing claptraps,’ by bids 
for the support of every fad, by suppressions of the truth, 
and by downright lies,’ Mr. Morley and his infatuated 
chief have raked together such a minority of English- 
men as, with their Irish and other allies, suffices to 
make a rattletrap majority in the House of Commons. 
he alliance has passed a Home Rule Bill which every- 
body knows is never meant to become law; but there 
its achievement ends. It may now be used to the 
satisfaction of the faddists—if only it can be held 
together. But it will not remove that ‘ ascendency’ of 
England at which Mr. Morley whimpers and chafes ; 
and the greater the success that he and his friends attain 
in satisfying their Irish mesters, the more certain do 
they make it that some day the said ‘ ascendency ° 
will have to be re-asserted. Not by Parliamentary 


methods. 


SEMPER FEMINA 


I journalism a profession for women? ‘Thus Mrs. 

Crawford, speaking wrbi ct orbi as it were, in the 
September issue of The Contemporary Revicw ; and in 
a somewhat breathless little article she concludes that 
Journalism is a profession for women, and sets forth 
such reasons for the conclusion as are in her. In the 
first place, ‘it is impossible to doubt that women write 
well’: indeed, ‘it may be said that . . . they have in 
a greater degree than men the faculty for throwing life 
into what emanates from their pen’. Mrs. Crawford 
is not always of these, or she would scarce have written 
‘emanates from their pen’, a cliché as inert and stupid 
as exists in journalese: but that is by the way. What 
is more to the purpose is that though ‘ second- and third- 
rate women writers in the past’ have certainly ‘shown 
faults of taste and judgment °, to say nothing of ‘ the 
cramped thought and feebleness* (!) which ‘ come of a 
narrow range of personal experience’, yet ‘there are 
few of them’—the second- and_ third-rate women 
writers, that is—‘that can be ranged among the 
“ dryasdusts”*. Now, your dryasdust is death to your 
journal—is what your editor must avoid as he would 
a Piggottist or the plague: whence it follows that 
women writers, being more or less incapable of 
dryasdustism, are journalists born and may fearlessly 
be urged to consider the press as a province specially 
designed to yield them work, an opportunity for self- 
assertion, and ‘rewards’ which, ‘in regard to salary’, 
are decidedly ‘handsome’. Q. E. D. 

Of the native impudence of Woman—which makes 
her, it is held, the best sort of interviewer on the 
market—Mrs. Crawford says nothing. Perhaps it is as 
well that she should not, though many will make a 
grievance of her silence. ‘This is a d——d atheistical 
age, wife, as Sir John reflects to my Lady Brute; and 
there is every whit as much to gain by a parade of candour 
as there is to lose. An enthusiast in her profession, 
she prefers to dilate upon ‘ the practical usefulness of 
cultivating the moral qualities’: that is to say, ‘ ethic 
feeling "—which, however, ‘should not be demonstra- 
tive °—together with ‘ moral sense to prolong into old 
age bodily and mental vigour. In youth, she adds, 
‘the rein is to be given to the passion for perfect 
literary form’: a piece of counsel from which you 
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might infer that (1) the writer is still in the early days 
of her apprenticeship, or (2) that, in so far as herself is 
concerned, the reflection is the merest theoric. For 
the rest, Mrs. Crawford is very strong on the utility 
and the desirableness of ‘a great soul’, which, as she 
vaguely remarks, ‘ lifts one above all that is mean and 
paltry and carries one through crushing difficulties, 
uncrushed.” One could have thought that a certain 
amount of grammar and a knack of sprightly diction 
are on the whole more useful to the paragraphist, 
whether male or female, than a great soul (whatever 
that may be) and any quantity of ethic feeling. But 
that is because one knows nothing about it. The 
purveyor of news, he also is a man and a brother 
or, we should rather say, a woman and a sister; and 
she (it appears) is pretty certain to find that the 
manufacture of good ‘pars, is difficult in proportion 
as the stock of ethic feeling runs low. Again, the 
truth is that as Mrs. Crawford puts it, ‘when one 
arranges for one’s life to pivot between the present 
moment and eternity, one retains the practical sense 
without which this world would not be a _ good 
school, and one ceases to worry about to-morrow’ and 
to ‘trouble oneself about the toys of grown-up chil- 
dren’: an achievement in the matter of ethic feeling 
which ‘makes concession so easy, and helps one to 
reserve one’s powder and shot for the slaying of giants.’ 
What this means is not very clear, nor does Mrs. 
Crawford help the thoughtful reader by a descriptive 
analysis of her bag of giants. But it is used to support 
the assertion that ‘adaptability is an ever necessary 
quality for the journalist’ (so, for that matter, is it for 
the pimp), and it serves to introduce the reflection that 
‘nothing makes social relations smoother than this 
amiable pliancy growing out of the rock of principle.’ 
In other words, be virtuous and you will be adaptible. 
Rejoice in ethic feeling, and you will develop an 
amiable pliancy which, growing out of the rock of 
principle, will make social relations smooth, will enable 
you to reserve your powder and shot for the hedge- 
popping of giants, and—always supposing it become 
‘a second nature’ and to ‘have the grace of whatso- 
ever is natural °—‘ will open the gates in all directions.’ 
C'est pas plus malin que ca. You'are a journalist ; 
in your youth you have given the rein to the passion 
for perfect literary form; you have a great soul and 
lots of ethic feeling; your ‘studio ought to be the 
world’; the larger your ‘range of thought, feeling, 
and vision’, the better your style. So, on the rock 
of principle, you cultivate an amiable pliancy: for, 
truly, ‘ what can be of more use* to you? ‘This, for the 
lady journalist, should be easy of accomplishment ; for, 
the rock of principle thrown in, there would seem to be 
really very little difference between this amiable pliancy 
and the native impudence admiring critics have set 
down as woman’s best and bravest qualification for a 
dreadful trade. 

There is every reason, then, why woman should vie 
with man in journalism as in nail-making, in the 
production of paragraphs as in the manufacture of 
cigars. ‘I'rue it is that ‘she ought to have a house- 
keeper and will have to send her children to school’. 
But she may use the split infiaitive with impunity: she 
has ‘a reward of indescribable sweetness in the hours 
of rest she can steal from work ;’ and ‘her companionship 
with her husband when she is of his profession, and 
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shares his worries, is heavenly.’ ‘To share his worries ! 
To condole with him, that is, when his editor has 
revised his proofs for him, and slips in hand to show 
that yours has been still more brutal to you! ‘To 
go through that review of his verses line by line, and 
demonstrate that it was dictated by such unscrupulous 
malignity as can only harbour in the bosom of a rival 
poetaster! ‘To mimic his style so neatly that you 
can on occasion turn out and sign his articles! ‘To 
play the Scévérine to his Valles, and, after years of 
reading proofs and producing copy and baffling the 
jealous rivalry of odious man, to have it said of you that 
(1) ‘her face easily lights up with smiles and laughter, 
and the tear-fountain is near her eyes, and (2) ‘I should 
say that she furnishes ten columns a week of matter to 
the Paris press, and I believe that she writes a good 
deal for the provinces!’ What woman writer worthy 
the name but feels herself capable of this and a vast 
deal besides? And, in the face of all these possibilities, 
who shall say that journalism is not a profession for 
women? ‘To the puritan, it is true, the cultivation of 
that quality of amiable pliancy may seem a little like 
carrying coals to Newcastle. But it must not be for- 
gotten that Mrs. Crawford is careful to insist on the 
presence of the rock of principle and the possession 
of a great soul and as much ethic feeling as may be. 
Have all these things, and (or the lady has ill stated 
her case) you have style. From which it may be 
deduced that a woman’s grammar and diction are ever 
a matter of choice, 


PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS 


HOSE who have watched with sober joy the great 
advance during the present session in that degra- 
dation of the House of Commons which will assuredly 
tend to lessen its power and influence in the country, by 
ensuring it the contempt of decent people, may con- 
template with pleasure as well as mere amusement the 
characteristic squabble involving the fairly well-known 
names of Messrs. Swift MacNeill, Harry Furniss, and 
John Burns. In the House a good number of members 
have openly hustled each other, and come as near to 
punching each other’s heads as was practicable for a 
crowd of persons, all of sedentary habit and mostly 
middle-aged, penned together in a small and over- 
upholstered chamber. In the slightly less sacred 
precincts of the Inner Lobby a parasitic journalist —we 
use the adjective in its purely scientific sense, and with- 
out the least intention of censure--has been subjected 
to the indignity of ‘gentle’ and ‘ technical’ ‘ taps, 
accompanied by language too ‘strong’ for publication. 
(While the correspondents of The Times were about it 
they might have complained of the constant misuse of 
this unhappy phrase. The language used in debate 
and on the platform by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain is strong. ‘That which is familiar in the mouths 
of Mr. Swift MacNeill and his likes is violent.) 

The incident is a natural result of the moral 
weakness of the House of Commons, individual and 
collective. ‘The members do not respect themselves, 
and there is no reason why they should. Considering that 
the most conspicuous and durable result of their existence 
during the last twenty years—to go no further back— 
has been a development of party discipline sufficient 
to allow Mr. Gladstone, at the bidding of Mr. Healy, 
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Mr. MacNeill, and so on, to abolish the practice of 
debate, it would be surprising if anybody respected 
them. Having no self-respect, it is quite natural that 
they should encourage a gentleman like Mr. Furniss to 
stray with constantly increasing frequency from carica- 
ture which amounts but to taking a friendly liberty to 
caricature which is a very fair pictorial equivalent of a 
slap in the face or a kick in the breech. Mr. Furniss 
with his pencil, the gentleman describing himself as 
‘Toby’ with his pen, have continually published matter 
which was insulting, and ought to have been resented 
accordingly, and each has been generally and peacefully 
accepted as a very entertaining and agreeable fellow, 
In the drawing which was too much for Mr. MacNeill 
Mr. Furniss probably went further than he has ever 
gone before: though, like enough, he knew not that 
he was going there. It indubitably conveyed, and 
was meant to convey to those who saw it, and had 
never seen Mr. MacNeill, that the person caricatured 
was a nasty, dirty, ugly savage. We do not know 
whether this is so or not, and it makes no difference to 
the merits of the question. ‘lhe little we have hitherto 
known of Mr. MacNeill is to his discredit; but he 
may be, for aught we know, as 7'he Star once said that 
Dr. Tanner was, the handsomest and the best dressed 
man in the House of Commons. But it is to his credit, 
so far as it goes, that he declined to sit down quietly 
under Mr, Furniss’s public insult. We do not say— 
heaven forbid !—that public men are not to be ridiculed, 
nor even that they are not, upon occasion, to be insulted ; 
but they have sureiy the right to resent a gross insult 
if the circumstances make it deserving of notice. <A 
drunken man in the street cannot, by mere words, 
insult anybody, because nobody cares what he says, and 
there are publications in the same class. But Punch, 
despite its miserable change, is read by respectable 
people, and is not yet one of these. A person in 
Mr. Furniss’s position insults at his peril, and if Mr. 
MacNeill had thought proper to prosecute him, or 
personally to chastise him, he would have had no 
right to complain. ‘The choice of ‘ technical taps’ 
and ‘strong’ language is Mr. MacNeill’s affair, and 
as to the demi-sacred locality of his expression 
of annoyance, and the outrage, if any, thereby 
inflicted upon the precious ‘dignity of the House of 
Commons, the Speaker and the other members must 
look after that. If they think there is anything to 
look after ; and, it appears, they do not. 

Mr. Furniss probably does not know that the pro- 
fessional ‘humour’ with which he seems to be incurably 
afflicted was out of place in the ietter which he 
addressed to that immense and terrible demagogue, 
Mr. John Burns, ‘My personal respect for you, of 
which you are aware,’ seems to indicate that Mr. 
Furniss is more afraid of Mr. Burns than he is of Mr. 
MacNeill. Mr. Burns is reported to be a stout man of 
his hands, and from his answer to Mr. Furniss we gather 
that his notion of ‘ chaffing remarks’ is giving a highly 
coloured account of events which did not happen: also, 
that his manly bosom burned with so much sympathetic 
fire at the insult offered to his fellow-Gladstonian 
of the Anti-Parnellite (or Parnellite, whichever it is) 
persuasion, that he would have liked to see the trans- 
gressor well shaken by the collar and the ear. We do 


not express any opinion as to the attractiveness of the 
shindy which Mr. Burns would have enjoyed ; only it 1s 
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a little absurd that Mr. Burns should pretend to be 
shocked at a rough-and-tumble on the floor of the 
House, if he holds that kicking in the lobby isa 
penalty appropriate to pictorial libel. On the whole, 
however, the caricature, the technical assault, and the 
correspondence which followed, all seem to have 
harmonised very reasonably well with the tone and the 
proceedings of the House of Commons under Mr. 


Gladstone’s leadership. 


THE MATABELE 


II. situation in Mashonaland was doubtless 
T exaggerated by last week’s telegrams: none the 
less does it appear sufficiently grave. ‘That sensational 
story of two hostile impis, the one raiding in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Victoria, the other encamped half- 
way between Buluwayo (Lobengula’s Kraal) and Fort 
Salisbury, seems, indeed, to have been an empty 
invention. At the same time Lobengula, whether he 
have rejected his monthly subsidy or no, is in a right 
royal rage, if the alleged message to Sir Henry Loch 
and Mr. Cecil Rhodes can be accepted as genuine. As 
published on Saturday, it contains a flat refusal to pay 
compensation for damages inflicted upon Europeans 
unless the Mashonas are surrendered : it includes a 
regret on His Majesty's part that the white men had 
not been utterly despoiled. ‘True that the missive, as 
‘Tuesday's telegrams remark, conveys no threat of war. 
Still, it expresses in very plain terms a kingly non 
possumus, Under the circumstances the High Com- 
missioner may, and should, delay the inevitable 
reckoning by parleying with the indwnas now on their 
way to Cape Town; for the fact is, matters have 
reached a pass whence a peaceful issue cannot be 
confidently anticipated. In any case, the crisis, 
averted this year, will return ere long, and the 
presumption is that Mr. Selous has been well advised 
in abandoning his lectures and sailing for South 
Africa. 

Mr. Selous considers the status quo intolerable, 
and from the goody-goody point of view the 
Bishop of Derry expresses a similar opinion in 
Monday’s J'imes. It pleases Dr. Alexander to paint 
Lobengula’s victims, the Mashonas, as saint-like indi- 
viduals, with a tendency to drop into poetry: less 
sentimental travellers have described them as liars, 
thieves and cowards. The ‘gentle unoffending 
servant’ may figure to great advantage in a mis- 
sionary report; but that habit of exposing the 
women as propitiatory offerings to the spoiler requires 
not a little extenuation. The Mashonas are indus- 
trious, no doubt, and are invaluable considered as a 
reservoir of labour; but, taken man for man, they 
are poor creatures indeed compared to the Matabele. 
Even Lobengula’s massacres and mutilations, over 
which the Bishop waxes mighty eloquent, have been 
explained by the King himself on the very plausible 
theory that, having no prisons, he must perforce 
administer the speediest justice. According to his 
lights the savage must be pronounced honourable 
and upright: in that he has studiously respected 
the treaty with Mr. Rhodes to the extent of leaving 
the whites alone ; also he evidently regards the harry- 
ing of the Mashonas as an inalienable prerogative. 
And, as concerning his warriors, how to withhold 
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admiration from their precise discipline, the heroic 
severity of their training, even these cannibal rites 
of initiation which so greatly afflict the divine? In 
truth, these Zulus were worthy the sincerest laudation 
could they be sent elsewhere ; but in a gold-digging and 
grain-growing community they are out of place. 
Their parallels, as the Free Companies, can easily 
be adduced from medieval history; but livelihoods 
must be gained to-day by toil of muscle and 
brain, not by primitive methods of rapine and 
enslavement. It may be that the Mashonas are not 
indispensable on the reef; for they have become 
incapacitated from panic, and Khama has promised a 
gang of Bechuanas in their room. Yet so long as 
impis come marauding over the frontier, industry must 
remain at a standstill, and administration tend to the 
farcical. Accordingly, the Matabele will have to be 
chastised, and then compelled, if possible, to emigrate 
north of the Zambezi whither some 6,000 of Lobengula’s 
folk have already departed. Militant adventurers cannot 
be tolerated (more’s the pity) in the age which, as its 
supreme expression of current lawlessness, has achieved 
a Jabez Balfour. 

In the event of hostilities, the advanced positions 
are undeniably separated from their base by very incon- 
venient distances. ‘Troops cannot be marched from 
Kimberley to the southern corner of Matabeleland in 
much under two months, and the further journey (of 
300 miles) to Fort Salisbury would be open to a flank 
attack at any moment. It is undeniable that the 
isolation of the Fort has been brought nearly 
home to Cape Town by the events of the past weeks, 
and, even if the Beira railway were provided, that 
alternative route would be difficult to safeguard. At 
the same time, machine-guns are wondrous persuasive 
against a barbarian army, and the Company’s police 
should hold their own, until reinforcements arrive. 
The numbers and the composition of these last would 
obviously depend on circumstances which cannot be 
foretold; but even a Liberal Ministry dares not 
refuse the help of British soldiery if it were seriously 
asked by the Cape Premier. You are not surprised to 
find that Mr. Sydney Buxton, being questioned by Sir 
Ashmead Bartlett, resorted to such subterfuges as the 
non-responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government, as its 
power to discountenance aggressive action. And the 
point, it may be allowed, is academic just now; 
because nobody wants assistance to be proffered 
when Mr. Rhodes does not put forward the request. 
Nevertheless, the necessities of our colonists shall not 
be set aside by ingenious constructions of a charter’s 
wording; and, whatever the perpetrators of Majuba 
may think, their safety most intimately concerns the 
Imperial honour. Besides, the Under-Secretary’s state- 
ment ignores the very vital consideration, that a proper 
display of force just now might avert the despatch of 
whole regiments later. 


UNHAPPINESs IN HELL 


have been damned once more. A few months 
ago, it will be remembered, an estimably benevolent 
philanthropist and eminent man of science, Professor 
St. George Mivart, reached the conclusion that the 
common religious speech on the subject of hell was an 
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experience which ought to be wiped off the rolls of life. 
Dr. Mivart is both religious and a Roman Catholic : 
also a man with sensible and refined views upon most of 
the subjects which come under his consideration. Now, 
they that have not experienced it, can scarce have a con- 
ception of the sheer brutality of the dogmatic teaching 
issued by apparently responsible teachers upon the 
subject of hell. From earliest youth that teaching 
is instilled into the growing brain, until contradiction 
seems almost the tilting against a self-evident axiom. 
But Dr. Mivart, being a man of sense, spirit, and 
humour, recently came forward to combat this general 
doctrine ; he pointed out that the whole religious stand- 
point had changed in the world since the days when 
such brutal language concerning the after-state of 
man was either permissible or acceptable; that such 
language was inexpressibly abhorrent to the growing 
sense of civilisation; and that, though he should be a 
second Galileo in the subsequent trials to which he 
might be subjected, he had resolution to protest against 
a responsible Church which should permit its repre- 
sentatives the use of such speech. Professor Mivart 
himself, however, could scarcely have foreseen the storm 
which his more refined attitude towards a_ highly 
imaginative doctrine was to arouse. Dear to the heart 
of the steady Christian is the contemplation of unending 
unhappiness for the sinner; dear to the heart of the 
Jesuit Order is the weapon by which it drives countless 
minds into a helpless and passive condition of gloom ; 
and the whole strength of these powers rose as a wave 
against so monstrous a refinement. A gentleman of 
the name of Brandi in Italy, and another of the name 
of Clarke in England—Jesuits both—came forward (in 
Mr. Balfour's phrase) to hurl the body of St. Augustine 
at the head of Dr. Mivart. ‘They protested, ‘in the 
name of purity —cannot one hear the drawl of that 
long syllable in purity ?—against a lay attempt to 
abolish the good old doctrine of a relentless God 
desiring any other end than the unhappiness of the 
majority amongst His creatures. Moreover, they 
appealed to the anathemas of their Church. 

Such an appeal of course depended upon the 
influences which one party or another could claim at 
the Clerical Court of Rome ; and, that being the case, 
there could be little doubt as to the issue. Since the 
accession of the present Pope, an admirable man in 
his way, the power of the Jesuits has been at 
its height in more recent times. Pius IX. was 
too fat, too amiable, too ingenuous, and at the 
same time too blandly shrewd, to have much sympathy 
with the Society. A lean Pope, an astute Pope, a 
Pope with high ambitions, was born to be a patron 
of men—we write it confidently—themselves lean 
to a single member, astute and restlessly ambitious. 
And so they have triumphed. The Jesuit Order, 
omnipotent in Rome, has succeeded in stifling the only 
prominent and delightful sign of civilisation, on the part 
of one himself deeply religious in the dogmatic teach- 
ings of religion, that it has been the recent happiness 
of the world to note. The articles in which Dr. 
Mivart expressed his timidly humane views—for even 
he was obviously restrained by the gigantic shadow of 
orthodoxy—upon that which is to so many minds a 
terrific problem have been condemned, with all the 
customary pomp of verbiage, by the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition ; and the little door which he had set 
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ajar for the incoming of never so few rays of light 
has been peremptorily closed and double-locked 
by the harsh command of Rome. We cannot but 
think, as perfectly impartial spectators of the 
comedy, that Rome has acted against her own 
interests in the matter. It is clear that Dr. 
Mivart was but the spokesman of an inevitable and 
irresistible tendency of the times, even among the 
most orthodox; and it is fatal to resist sweeping 
tendencies too austerely. Dr. Mivart has had his wish ; 
he has endured the fate of Galileo; like Galileo, 
who retracted the monstrous doctrine that the earth 
travelled round the sun, he has also sent his submission 
to Rome; he has been consequently applauded in a 
patronising and superior fashion; and the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke has concluded the matter by the publication in 
The Nineteenth Century of as stupidly intolerant and 
intolerably stupid an article as could fall to the lot of 
an editor to publish. But we have no doubt that as 
he turns away from these demonstrations with hearty 
scorn, Dr. Mivart, also like Galileo, will murmur those 
memorable words: L/ppur si muove, 


IRISH FARM SERVANTS 


NO have the condition of Agriculture examined in 
connection with the Labour Commission is to ensure 
an inquiry which must lack finality. The Assistant 
Commissioners, Messrs. W.P. O’Brien and R.C. Richards, 
have between them painted a most woeful portrait of 
the Irish labourer ; but it needs setting in its natural 
surroundings. How does the slight improvement noted 
compare to the progress or the deterioration in other 
classes? Are the tenants any better for Gladstonian 
legislation ? What in figures is the meaning of the fall 
in profits? ‘To what extent has ownership suffered from 
reduced rents? Until these questions are answered there 
can be no true idea of Irish agriculture. Besides, such 
information would indicate who is enjoying the benefits 
of depression. rom a table supplied from ‘Thomastown 
you learn that woollen goods—tweeds, blankets, rugs, 
flannels, etc.—cost as much in “92 as they did ten years 
before. How instructive to contrast the fall in raw 
material! ‘The cost of living is reduced, but the peasant 
gets nothing like the full benefit of the fallin prices. As 
to the class above him: ‘I have found a universal consensus 
of opinion as to the fact that almost every one of the 
farmers is, at the present moment, involved in liabilities 
to the local shopkeepers and tradespeople and in many 
instances very heavily so, considered with reference to 
their means’. Add that ‘ As poor as an Irish landlord ° 
is as good a proverb as ‘ As pooras a Church mouse’ 
and the plight of Ireland may be guessed. And yet 
for certain reasons it is well that impartial Commissions 
were appointed to consider the grievance of the Irish 
labourer that long-suffering victim of priestly intimida- 
tion and demagogic arts. The Land League never 
promised him the slightest benefit, but for it he was 
seduced from his Labour Union and when moonlighting, 
intimidation, voting, or cattle-maiming had to be done 
he was ever the catspaw. Yet the Irish Member has 
not so much as professed a zeal for his welfare ; but 
has stuck to the tenant farmer. And, naturally enough, 
that bankrupt and robber suspects investigation into 
his condition. 
The plunder Gladstonised from the Irish landlord 
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has been grasped by the Irish tenant, who has taken 
care to pass no tittle of it on to the Irish labourer. All 
the benefit accruing from the action of these several 
Commissions has gone to the farmers, and if they have 
not profited thereby it is simply because of a fall in 
prices estimated at from thirty to fifty per cent. ‘This 
makes the labourer’s outlook yet more doleful, because 
it offers no promise of a rise in wages. In respect of 
comfort, the worst English county is Paradise enow 
compared to Ireland. ‘There the labourer has known 
naught better, and his wishes soar no higher than he 
knows. Says one who seems rather more prosperous than 
his neighbours: ‘I have ten shillings a week. I spend 
for rent one shilling, tobacco sixpence, milk one shilling, 
coal eightpence, light fourpence—that is three and 
sixpence ; that is leaving six and sixpence for the family 
of eight... You wonder how they live at all; but the 
answer is a diet of India meal, stirabout, and milk. 
Indeed, there must be a margin, for the Irish 
labourer could never get on without his whisky. 
For illustration, take Loughrea, where wages does 
not average £26 a year. ‘There are in Loughrea 
township, says our Commissioner, * 485 inhabited houses 
out of which 52 or rather more than 104 per cent. are 
licensed.” A tavern, that is, to every eight families ! 
Where earnings and expenditure did not seem to 
balance many explanations were forthcoming. In the 
first place, the peasantry has been heavily depleted by 
emigration. Either the man who does not emigrate 
has married young and has a large family, or he 
is incapable and old. Hence a great increase of 
pauperism in the last ten years. But those who go 
away do not forget the stay-at-homes, and in a 
measure the whisky bill is paid from America. More: 
perquisites are seldom given on an Irish farm, but 
there are extras in the matter of wages for unusual 
expenditure. ‘lhe Irish Hodge is great in live stock, 
and keeps it in his cottage, rage the sanitary 
authority never so furiously. Under the bed is a pig, 
which at any rate is a kind of savings bank; a 
goat rests beside the family; ‘the rearing of poultry 
would seem to be a necessity, and it is said that 
the success obtained is largely owing to the fowls 
participating in the warmth of the house. Cottage 
accommodation is better than in “S52; but it is 
still superlatively bad. ‘About the cottages, says 
Mr. Richards, ‘there cannot be two opinions; any 
person with a pair of eyes in his head must see they are 
unfit for human habitation.” That a certain improve- 
is due to the several Labourers Acts is true, but the 
process is costly and slow. In Kilmallock alone the 
expenditure borders on 260,000, and in most instances 
nothing whatever has been done. And where to 
find the money for anything at all—tbere is a point 
that will bedevil a Dublin Parliament. The landlord, 
his income curtailed by an elaborate system of legalised 
plunder, cannot pay if he would; his tenants are quite 
as badly off as himself; and local taxation is already 
at breaking pitch. 

The dominant feeling left by these Reports is one of 
hopelessness. Like it or not, the peasants are being 
educated out of happy-go-luckiness and content. They 
seem to have imagined that the Assistant Commissioners 
came armed with powers to give them better cottages 
and higher wages. ,We have seen in Britain that, 
once roused, ideas like these are not to be laid again. 
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Oaly by one method can the growing demands be 
satisfied : that is, by a revival of Agriculture, and that 


cannot be used for many a year to come. Everywhere 
the cottager, like the farmer himself, complains of 
getting less and less for his produce. If he rise to the 
dignity of cow-keeping, he must part with his calves, 
his butter, and his milk ata reduction on the old prices. 
His cocks and hens were always inferior to our Surrey 
broods. Hach year he has to compete in the egg- 
market with new rivals, some English and some foreign. 
[migration might lighten the burden, but the excessive 
fecundity of the non-migrants fills up the void. In 
truth, the tenant-farmer has had his way and his day ; 
and the Irish problem of the future is the Irish 
labourer, who is pretty certain, he also, to have his way 
and his day, as his master before him. 


THE LAST CARD 


\ 7 HEN the Siamese business first came up we said 

that, if at any time in the gradual parcelling 
out of the world Siam had to be taken over by a 
civilised power, that power must be ourselves. That 
time, unless all reports lie, is almost come. Should we 
pursue our destiny, there would rise such a howling 
from France, such lofty denunciations of the rapacity 
and perfidy of Albion, that the mere prospect of it is 
almost a deterrent. But we have no need to be 
concerned. Tor our position is, and has been, quite 
straightforward. Of nothing in the world are we less 
enamoured than new annexations in Further India. Our 
hands are full with the organisation of Upper Burma 
and the interior of the Malay Peninsula. But once it 
comes to a question whether it is France or ourselves 
that declares a Protectorate over Siam, then we must act 
decisively in our own interest and Siam’s. We believe that 
at the present rate of progress it will come to this crisis 
in a day or two; had not the negotiations been broken 
off three or four days ago, we believe it would have come 
to it by now. That at least is the universal belief of 
our countrymen in Siam and the Straits Settlements; and 
they are most urgent in their entreaty that something 
should be done to put a fiaal check to the infinite 
exactions of 'rance. ‘To the outsider events bear on 
the face of them much the same import. M. le Myre 
de Vilers went to Bangkok ostensibly to put the last 
seal to the compact that concluded the blockade of the 
Menam. I'rance then stated her absolute demands, and 
Siam acceded to them. She occupied Chantabun ; 
she may as soon as she likes send her Consuls to Nan 
and Korat. But M. de Vilers went on with his 
claims. TVirst it was the dismissal of foreiga officers 
in the Siamese service; then it was the divine inspira- 
tion of a concession for a new Panama Canal across the 
Malay Peninsula at Singora ; then it was the promise of 
special commissions for Frenchmen on the public works. 
To this policy of blackmail there can be but one con- 
clusion, and that will come when the blackmailed has 
And Siam by now has only one 


nothing to disgorge. 
thing left—herself. 
Herself we must save by all means in our power. 
Of the courses that present themselves the first is a 
mutual guarantee between Great Britain and I'rance to 
make no attempt upon the independent existence of 
Siam. 


We have no reason to seek for new dual controls, 
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but here there is no question of dual control. ‘There 
are no abuses in the Siamese Government so consider- 
able as to demand external intervention, so that we need 
establish no control whatever over her internal affairs. 
But an agreement would leave the commercial enter- 
prise of both peoples unshackled, it would impose 
no wearisome restrictions on either, and it would keep 
Siam intact between the frontiers of Burma and Annam. 
Should France enter into any such convention, the 
difficulty would be most satisfactorily set at rest. It is 
more likely that, fixed in the idea that she has her 
fist in a jar of very excellent nuts, she will refuse to 
let drop half her handful. In that case our policy is 
equally plain. We must declare a Protectorate over 
Siam for ourselves. It must be no matter of occupation, 
and we must be prepared to give an undertaking both 
to Siam and France that it shall not be matter of 
occupation. But equally we must be prepared to give 
an understanding to Siam that ia the event of an attack 
from any other power we will defend her to the death. 
That is the last card, and we should be ready to play 
it. ‘The policy would assure us as much support in 
Bangkok as execration in Paris. It would be a desper- 
ate measure. But unless we are prepared to sacrifice 
Siam, and with it the daily rice of Singapore and 
Sarawak and all our possessions in the East Indies— 
not to speak of lying down under a deadly blow to our 
reputation in the East—I'rench insatiability compels 
desperate measures, and this would be the line along 
which our desperation should find its vent. 

There is, there has always been, another important 
factor in the affair, and that is the attitude of China. 
The intervention of China would in no way absolve us 
from our direct duty, but it would make the perform- 
ance of it easier. China has been watching the affair 
from afar like a drowsy giant; now at last, it is said, she 
has sent a forcible remonstrance to Paris. Should she 
find it worth her while to interfere up to the cannon’s 
mouth—and beyond any doubt she is very jealous of 
the spread of French influence on the southern 
skirts of her Empire—France’s game will be all 
up. Lord Rosebery might hold her diplomatically 
on the Menam if once he could make up his mind; but 
in the case of a Tranco-Chinese War the centre of 
gravity would shift in a moment far to the east. 
Not one gunboat, not one private of the Foreign Legion, 
could be spared to harry King Chulalongkorn though 
he were twenty times as rich and helpless as he is. In 
Admiral Courbet’s days Trance could, indeed, carry off 
her losses by a few flashy engagements about Foo-Chow, 
But why? Simply because the astute Admiral was 
able to seize and dismantle the collieries of Formosa, 
which alone could furnish the Chinese warships : for 
British, Australian, and Japanese coaling-ports were 
closed tothem. Thereby Courbet put the whole Chinese 
fleet out of action ata blow. But now the inland mines 
of Kaiping are open in the north, and a railway connects 
them with Tientsin and is on the point of connecting 
them with the naval station of Port Artbur; with 
the result that the Chinese fleet will be let loose, and 
it is strong enough to clear every Frenchman off the 
China seas. It would be a happy exit from the tight 
place into which M. Develle has pushed us in Siam. 
But if China wiil not drag us out we must force our 
own way out, and be prepared to risk much danger 
to secure a great advantage. 
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OUT OF THE ASHES 


HE Cinderella amongst colonies has found her fairy, 
At Coolgardie, three hundred and fifty miles, or 
thirty NNE., from Perth, an amazing outcrop of gold- 
bearing quality has been discovered by Mr. Sylvester 
Browne, a near relative of the author of Robbery Under 
Arms ; and from every quarter between Sydney and Singa- 
pore miners and miscellaneous adventurers are crowding to 
the fields. 

Perth herself is hard to awaken. The inhabitants of 
that sleepy hollow have scarce turned in their beds 
since the Swan River Settlement was founded in ’29, 
They have been happy with few events and no history, 
Melbourne and Sydney, Queensland and even South 
Australia, have struggled and prospered, boomed, bor- 
rowed, and ‘gone bung’. But West Australia has had 
no banks to speak of, and till lately small chance of 
borrowing. In effect, she has been as outlandish —as 
foreign, that is—to the continent, as Anglo-Indians are 
accustomed to say Calcutta must remain to India. She 
is morally and commercially, as well as physically, isolated 
by the Great Victoria Desert. Her capital is remote from 
the track of commerce, and it was only the other day 
that a line of railway was run through to Albany, the port 
of call for mail steamers, and Perth was brought into direct 
communication with the outside world. Since responsible 
government has been granted, indeed, the railways have 
been pushed apace. Sir John Forrest, the Premier, and 
his colleagues, while keeping as many lines as possible for 
the Government, as is but natural in Australia, have had 
the courage to supplement them by concessions on the 
American land grant or alternate block system. Sir John 
is known to the geographical world as the sometimes 
overlander and rival of Ernest Giles. But he has for- 
saken the driving of camels for the management of a 
new-fledged Assembly. The most practical of travel- 
lers, he has explored West Australia and discovered 
—Perth. He is another example, at all events, of the 
merit of the one-man system in polities, so that your man 
be the right one. West Australia has waited long for her 
Cecil Rhodes. Her vast back-blocks have lain for genera- 
tions unutilised, a prey to the malignity of geographers 
who revel in a picturesque stretch of alleged desert, in 
love with elephants (or kangaroos) instead of towns. At 
last, by a turn of the hand, all things are altered. Energy 
and capital —energetically-employed capital—are pouring 
into the land; and the alleged desert, as it has always been 
with the Australian desert, turns out, the moment settle- 
ment encroaches on it and it comes within reach of 
explorers, to be excellent pastoral country. 

It is curious that here, as in South Africa, the great dis- 
coveries of gold should have come just at the proper time. 
And yet, to him who knows the fatal stagnation that 
may affect a dispirited colony, not altogether so curious 
neither, As a case in point: even the new railways, 
built and building, might scarce have availed to save West 
Australia from an attack of the depression (wholesome in 
its way for the other colonies, but sadly unnecessary for 
her) which is in fashion /d-bas. The men of Perth, from 
sheer humility, or from a desire to be in the move- 
ment, fell to talking of late most dolefully: though 
they had known no banks, no land-booms, no labour 
leaders, and may barely sustain the dignity of a Stock 
One might as well speak of a commercial 
panic in Orkney, or a great depression in Thrums! But it 


Exchange, 


is impossible even for West Australians to maintain a 
decent depression in face of this present rush, In the 
Government Gazette of 13th July, the return of gold, the 
produce of the colony, entered for export to Melbourne 
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during the quarter ending 50th June, 93, is given as 
23,121 ozs., value £87,800. Of this, 12,000 ozs. (value 
£45,014) comes from Yilgarn, and more thgn 6000 ozs, 
(value, £23,883) from the Murchison. Of course, the 
return takes no account of the large proportion of metal 
which is taken privately out of the country. Your digger 
is a secretive person. His first ambition, if he be a poor 
man unable to float a company, or if his claim be too rich 
for him to desire one, is to dissemble both the situation of 
his working and the amount he has crushed. Many men, 
again, are known to have gone to Melbourne with what 
they have got out, intending to return after the usual 
‘digger’s burst’, Still, the official returns, which in ’88 
stood at 3000 ozs., in ’91 overtopped 30,000 (£115,000) : 
and the output is steadily doubling every year. What 
the returns will be next year it is impossible to guess: 
seeing that so far all the work at Coolgardie has been done 
by hand and with the rudest apparatus. 

The chief proclaimed areas at present—for one need 
take no account of the northern or tropical fields at Pilbarra, 
Ashburton, and Kimberley, where, it wil! be remembered, 
was the false drive or abortive rush of a few years back— 
are these two of Yilgarn and the Murchison. ‘The first, 
where are Coolgardie and Bayley’s Find, is about three 
hundred and fifty miles NNE. of Perth by way of York 
and Southern Cross. Here nothing has been done yet, 
save by using dollies or hammers on the outcropping 
quartz and dry-blowing the resulting sand: the most 
wasteful of all processes. Still, there are between two and 
three thousand men on this field, with more constantly 
arriving: though the alluvial, which is commonly the 
first attraction, remains for the most part undiscovered. 
There is good pasturage of kangaroo grass all the way 
up, with plenty of water on the field. The roads are very 
bad, but the Albany railway runs as far as York, and the 
continuation towards Southern Cross has been under con- 
struction forsome time. The Murchison goldfield further 
north, the post for which is Geraldton, has a proclaimed 
area of thirty-two thousand square miles: but by the 
Government geologist’s report the auriferous area 
extends to Yilgarn. Payable gold was first discovered 
here in’91: ‘in a country of salt marshes or salt bordered 
lakes and gypsum flats, bordered by low rough hills of 
metamorphic rocks and white cliffs topped by dense 
thickets of stunted scrub, the ruined remains of a vast 
table land’, ‘Good water is usually struck at a hundred 
feet, but not in quantities which are likely to embarrass 
the miners.’ In the Weld ranges hereabouts is the 
Wilgie Myah, one of the largest iron lodes in the world, 
consisting almost entirely of haematite, and looking at its 
outcrop like a lava flood. ‘ And it is celebrated,’ says the 
Government report (celebrated, that is, in West Australia) 
‘asa “natural curiosity ”, and has been opened by unknown 
hands, probably by the natives before the white invasion, 
into ahuge pit or quarry a hundred feet in depth from 
which run cavelike galleries in all directions.’ Stream 
tin, also, was found last year by a Mr. Stinton while 
kangaroo hunting near Bunbury: and the proclaimed 
Tinfields, the north-east side of 
several 


area of Greenbushes 
Blackwood River, is making the fortunes of 
diggers, one of whom reported that single-handed he had 
been washing £30 a week. And since her first settlement, 
so far, West Australia had not contributed a single ton to 
the £20,000,000 worth produced in the colonies. 

In a word, here is acountry with vast wealth untouched, 
of which, even now, herself is but half conscious. The 
rest of Australia, hopelessly ‘ marking time’, understands 
and marvels—and envies. In Melbourne, where they 
know what gold-finds mean, these shipments, constant 
as astonishing, are rousing more excitement than the 
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It is the last possible 
rush in a ‘white man’s country’: and it bids fair to be 
one of the greatest. 


men of Perth may yet compass. 


THE IRISH PRIEST 
BY AN EX-FENIAN 


ORTRAITS of the Irish priest in his vestments and 

in his political war-paint have been pretty common 

of late. Most of them are simply fugitive kodak shots 
from a distance and by outsiders, and as a consequence 
they are blurred and indistinct, often wholly unrecognis- 
Again, an anti-Catholic prejudice in many of the 
writers detracts from the value of their criticism, if it does 
The Irish priest is 
neither a Mephistopheles nor a saint. He is a middle- 
class Irishman of fair education, clothed in surplice and 


able. 
not render it utterly untrustworthy. 
soulane, and his power rests in these just as Samson’s 


The profoundly religious pea- 
santry see in Father Tom a nineteenth-century fisherman 


strength lay in his hair. 


of Galilee, a living apostle with a direct mission from 
Christ, and Father Tom takes good care to recommend 
the illusion to their minds from the altar. And, to his 
credit be it said, he tries to live up to his sacerdotal 
character, Chastity is the crowning virtue of the Irish 
peasantry, and in this the priest sets an example. It 
is one secret of his influence over his flock. Again, he 
is of the people, blood of their blood and bone of their 
bone, lives always amongst them, is the repository of 
their most secret thoughts and hopes and fears—every 
cupboard reveals its skeleton to him. He has ever a ready 
sympathy with their sorrows, and, with an Irishman’s 
generosity, freely gives of his little to the poor. As the 
peasant sings, he 
Gives while his eyes doth brim 


What I should give to him. 


Also, he has stood bravely by the people when they were 
wrong as well as when they were right. Still, it is his 
everyday virtues that endear him to his charges. 


Who, the long winter’s night, 
When the cowld blast did bite, 
On my damp cabin $ flure’ 
Knelt by me, sick and poor? 
Och! you and only you, Soggarth aroon.* 


oS 


In a sparsely-peopled parish he is intimately acquainted 
with every member of his flock, is the arbiter in their 
differences and the head peacemaker in their quarrels. He 
interests himself in their business, and knows what 
that one got for his cattle last fair day, and the price 
this one received for his oats. A farmer's son himself, 
he possesses a good deal of the farmer instinct, for 
even the Maynooth polishing brush has not wholly 
wiped away the clay-stains from his boot heels. He knows 
whom all the boys and girls are courting, and often makes 
and unmakes matches. He is one of the first by their 
cradle and one of the last by their grave. An old woman 
gave the following reason of her love for the soggarth: 
‘Arrah! shure his smile makes daylight around the cradle 
and his tears beat “God speed” on the coffin lid.’ And he 
does not spare himself in the service of the Master. 
Creature comforts never woo him trom the performance 
of his religious duties, nor does danger turn him aside. 
He faces the fiercest midnight storm to administer the 
viaticum to some poor creature dying in a mountain 
The gallop of his horse is 
He is a hard rider, for 
You are going to bed 


cabin half a dozen miles away. 
known all over the country side. 
he must often race with Death. 


*® Priest dear, 
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in the small hours of a stormy winter morning, the hail- 
stones rattling like buckshot against your window, and 
in the pauses of the wind you hear a horseman thunder 
past in the teeth of the storm: it is the priest on his 
way toa ‘sick call’. If you are up betimes on Sunday 
morning you see the same rider speeding past to celebrate 
mass in some out-chapel away among the mountains, and 
neither food nor drink can pass his lips till that duty is 
performed. He certainly does not spare himself. 

This is the bright side and very sunny it is; but there 
is a dark side as well. The Irish priest is but half- 
educated. His Maynooth course was a continuous cram 
of scholastic hotch-potch—Greek, Latin, Theology, Church 
History, and half a dozen other subjects ; the mess thick 
peppered with bigotry and priestly pride. If he should 
chance to be of a studious turn of mind he must instruct 
himself in after life. The Irish priests who have written 
their names on the literary history of this or any other 
century might be reckoned up on the fingers of one hand. 
Some years ago [ was connected with an Irish newspaper, 
in the correspondence columns of which letters frequently 
appeared from the Roman Catholic clergy and the police, 
and, judging by their style, the police wrote the priests’ 
letters and the priests those of the police. Living a 
lonely life among a poor and ignorant peasantry, the 
priest’s companions are chiefly his own thoughts; self- 
importance grows within him, and his mind is narrowed to 
his very limited horizon. Like most half-educated men he 
is dogmatic and meets arguments he is unable to confute 
with vituperation, of which he is a master. 
of interference with his flock, and on its slightest 
appearance ruffles his clerical feathers for fight, like a hen 
guarding her chicks. He must reign alone. He carefully 
examines the Christmas dole of blankets from the lady of 


He is jealous 


the manor, to see if a Bible is lurking in their folds. The 
peasantry ‘ will not be saved by any one but Father Tom’, 
Years ago in very hard times, a Bible Society tried to 
convert the starving people with soup. They drank, but 
they were Papists all the same. So—very ruefully—the 
fight was given up. 

As a politician the Irish priest is a conspicuous failure. 
He never meddles with politics—in fact, no priest in any 
country ever did—without making a muddle of it. Italy, 
Spain, France, Ireland—they all tell the one sad story of 
clerical meddling and muddling. The unanimous rally of 
of the Irish priesthood to the Home Rule banner, led on by 
His Grace of Dublin, is not because they believe that 
Home Rule, if granted, would turn Ireland into an island 
paradise: it is because they know it would give poli- 
tical power into their hands, and nobody knows how to 
use it so tyrannically as they. They want, for one 
thing, complete control of the education of the people— 
their own training-schools, their own inspectors, their own 
teachers, their own class-books, with the spirit of militant 
Catholicity permeating all. Archbishop Walsh may 
proclaim from the housetops that he accepts in good 
faith Home Rule with its tail of restrictions and safe- 
guards, Yes, yes, we know! But waita bit. Wait till 
the new locomotive, with Saint Timothy as driver, has 
been a few years running—that is, if ever it start—and 
British statesmen become so engrossed with their own 
troubles that they cannot be bothered with those of Ire- 
land. Then His Grace will switch it on to his own line 
the downgrade to Rome, and load it with his own cargo. 





, 


UNDER THE MOON 


BLUE sky all clear but for a thin white cloud here 
or there ; a full moon; the slopes in front of my 
window indefinable in evlour ; the line of black trees above 
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them—all these things are still. I can distinguish no 
sound but a faint and distant murmur, which gives the 
silence an individual quality, so that it is a form of life, 
not mere unintelligible death. 

I wonder what a man whose days had been all as this 
night would have for a mind at thirty. I cannot hope to 
imagine it, for always, as | have sat brooding in such a 
stillness, my mind, having made its inevitable comment, 
turns to listen to the echo of noises past. Merely to 
listen to the echo, for rare indeed are the moments when 
Rare indeed 
are the moments when you see your loves and _ hatreds (if 


it states those noises in terms of silence. 


by good fortune you pretend to them) and failures and 
successes in the light of the full moon and the open sky, 
take their measure by the standard of your knowledge 
of immensity, state those noises in terms of silence. But 
were it well if the moments were more frequent ? if at last 
such a mode became the habit of your mind? Surely 
not, if you would act: for the calm that ensues on such 
a perception of perspective is like to be the calm of 
paralysis. Take your latest cause of irritation, and 
consider the moon and its years, and the stars and their 
distance—bald, irrelevant considerations! say you, but 
they stand for a mode of thought—consider these things 
and you may have peace. But take your latest object of 
pursuit: when you think how it looks to the moon and 
with what a snappish little bark it intrudes upon the 
silence, you are not braced the more vigorously to 
accomplish it. You consider there is nothing to do but to 
gaze at the moon and listen to the silence, and feel your 
insignificance. 

It is all superficial, of course, this paralysis of yours ; 
for where is your philosophical distinction between the 
tortuous development of our society and the growth of 
those black trees? between the bad manners of any 
pushing little body of your acquaintance and the scent 
All are inevitable results of 
Any fact of 


ofa rose in your garden? 
the unknowable—or what call you it now? 
the day that hampers you, any monstrous reputation that 
offends you, any parrot-cry of the street that is on your 
nerves, is as much a necessity and as much a part of 
nature as the clouds above you. Much more, then, may 
you, the amiable and chosen, be justified of your pursuit 
of a woman, of fame, even of money, and may hold up 
your head to the moon. It does not tell you to care for 
none of those things. But alack! if the moon be no 
real satire on your efforts after success, neither will it 
comfort your failure. When the woman is unworthy, 
and fame is gone to vulgarity, and meanness has been 
before you with the money, and you are fain to console 
yourself with the immensity of the silent world, you 
can but know that all objects are relative, and that 
you, being neither a god on Olympus nor the dog 
asleep at your feet, and having given a goodly part of 
yourself to these baulked desires, must e’en suffer from 
the loss. 

Yet stay for a chance of consolation. There is, of course, 
that obvious one that you have had your pleasure in 
playing the game, though you have lost it. But what the 
moon and the black trees and the smell of the night tell 
you is this: you are a very complex animal, and the sense 
of the country is older in your blood than the sense of the 
town; so when the fighting, bustling part of you is weary, 


successful or unsuccessful, for a time or for good and 
all, you have another part whose satisfaction is easy and 
whose joys are deep. Then may you come and feel the 
presence of the night air and the trees, and care 
not for any lesson or meaning in them: which were 
indeed, you are reminded, rather for the Philistine than 
for you. 
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A COVENANTER 


es of Brea was an aristocratic and a comparatively 

moderate Covenanter. He was careful in worldly 
affairs, came through all his troubles safely, and ended in 
high repute. He left a vast deal of written stuff behind 
him though he published nothing in his life: among it an 
‘Account of the most remarkable passages of Providence to 
Mr. James Fraser of Brea, as Written by his own Hand a 
Long Time before his Death.’ That the annotater, one 
William Stuart, continues ‘was at Ldinb. Sept. 13th, 16938, 
while the sun was under a great Eclipse betwixt 9 and 10 in 
the morning, and the worthy author of the following 
sheets died between nine and ten at night, whose last 
words were in my Hearing, “ Zam full of the consolation 
of Christ,” ete. ete.’ ‘In Testimony whereof’ 
trickling on)—‘this was written at Jnverness, May 31st, 1718, 
by Will Stuart, minister there.’ The book has been pub- 
lished several times (under a briefer title) and is very 


(so he goes 


well worth reading, as we hope to show. 

His father, Sir James Fraser of Brea, was second son 
of Simon Lord Lovat ; and himself was born 29th July 
1539. ‘My disposition was sullen,’ he says, ‘and I loved 
not to be dawted, nor to wear gaudy clothes.’ Also, the 
failings of his youth were ‘ Cursing. Swearing, Lying, 
and Sabbath breaking’. Of peculiar enormity was ‘the 
dreadful sin of Blasphemy, which I utterd with my 
Tongue, playing one afternoon at Cards’. Moreover, 
‘I was almost mine own murderer’: for one day, being 
well whipped at school, he bought him green fruits at 
the Cross, ate the same, and went about naked all 
night; so he took ‘a bloody Flux in which I lay for 
‘In a word’, says he, ‘I was clean gone’: 
The manner of 


two days’. 
when, at seventeen, he found salvation. 
it was this. He was at the University ; his minister gave 
notice that the Sacrament would be administered next 
Sabbath ; he bound himself to communicate, and it seemed 
clear that he was for ever damned if he could not ‘ win to 
a converted condition’ in time for the rite. In a word, he 
burned his boats, and the trick was done; and ‘I thought 
now no Scriptures for me, but such as were directed to 
Saints.’ 
adulteries, and gave myself to Idols, to Sensuality of 


But there were backslidings: ‘1 lived in spiritual 
Meats ’—(surely a hard thing for a Scotsman of the period ?) 
— Drink, Company, Cards, and D:ce.’ Also, he read 
romances, and ‘ the sinful Custom of Healthings did much 
He even took delight in holding converse 

But the tide turned, and ‘I began to 


untune me.’ 

with Quakers, 
forsake the Prelates and Curates, and did forbear to hear 
them.’ As at the same time the world went rather ill 
with him than not, he appears to have taken a certain 
pleasure in the reflection that his adversaries ‘in all Like- 
Jyhood are to burn in Hell for ever’. But even so, he 
sometimes got the better of them. 
suit against him to an apparently successful issue before 
the Sheriff, when Fraser suddenly turned the tables by 
producing a bundle of ‘ registrate hornings ’ 
Now, ‘horning’ was an old Scots process of execution by 
making the debtor an outlaw, and so depriving him of 


One was pressing a 


against him. 


About 1070 he was informally licensed to 
In July 1672 
he married ‘a comfortable and suitable Yoke-Fellow ’, who 
died some four years after. He was away from home, but 
‘About the very Time she was dying an extraordinary 


civil rights. 
preach by a few Nonconforming ministers. 


Cloud of Horrour seized upon me, being then within 
twelve Miles of my Journey to our own House.’ 

A zealous and ubiquitous preacher, he soon got into 
trouble with the Government, and was cited to appear 
before the Council. His friends bribed the messenger to 
endorse the writ ‘Not found’; but he had troops of 
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enemies, and they sent a hundred and sixty miles for a 
new citation. This time he disregarded service and was 
outlawed ; but his spirit was ‘ distempered and jumbled ’ 
by these trials, and he suggests that his spiritual loss 
will be counted as damnation to his persecutors. At 
last, on the night of the 28th of January, 1677, through 
the treachery of a servant maid, he was caught at 
Edinburgh in the act of unlawfully worshipping, and next 
day was haled before the Council. There ‘the Arch- 
bishop’ (Sharpe, his active enemy throughout) ‘made a 
bitter invective oration’, in which he described con- 
venticles as ‘the Rendezvouses of Rebellion’; and in the 
sequel Fraser was sent to goal, where, says he, ‘I had 
one of the most sweet nights I had for ten years before 
that,’ being ‘lifted up by the Sense of the Lord’s Love 
and Favour, above Death, Sin, Hell, Wrath, Prelates, and 
Papists’. So that ‘ About One or Two o’clock in the Morn- 
ing I fell into a Sound Sleep, until a little before Six 
o'clock’, when ‘I was awakened by one of the Jaylors who 
cried to me to make myself ready against Six o'clock to 
go to the ass, for so the Council had determined.’ He 
dwelled in ‘this Melancholy Place’ for two and a half 
years, and he describes its wonders in detail. Twenty-four 
soldiers, ‘ if courageous ’, might ‘defend it from millions of 
Men, and only expugnable by Hunger’. You could land 
but at full tide in calm weather: ‘if ebb, you must be 
either cranned up, or clim» with Hinds and Feet up some 
steps artificially made in the rock’, There was a chapel 
on the Rock, but it was used as a powder-magazine. Also 
there were certain cherry trees, ‘the Fruit of which I 
several times tasted’. On occasion the prisoners were 
privileged to take the ‘ Air up the Hill’, and ‘my solitary 
walks were sometimes very pleasant to me.’ Moreover, 
‘I exercised Myself in lamenting my Sins, and mis-spent 
Life and Great Shortcoming.’ He studied Hebrew, too, 
and Greek, and he wrote a treatise on Faith ; but‘ Prisons 
must be Prisons’, and he had much to endure. The 
Governor and his men were bored to death, and they 
diverted themselves in various fashions with their charges. 
Sometimes they would shut them in their cells for days on 
end: or they would seek to engage them in political or 
Worse still: ‘they laboured to 
Indeed, Fraser accuses the 


theological discussion. 
debauch our Servant Maids’. 
Governor's son ‘ of offering Ten Shillings to a Soldier if he 
could ‘bring one to open shame’: this ‘of Purpo.e to 
‘And which,’ says Fraser, ‘ he effected, 


reflect upon us!’ 


and was thereupon challenged by the Soldier for his 
Promise, insomuch that we could hardly get a Servant- 
maid to remain with us.’ 

Released in July 1679, on 22nd September 1081 he 
was again before the Council, which sent him to Blackness. 
Here the Governor stuck him in a ‘gousty, cold, wide, 
dark, filthy, smoky room’; but the Governor’s lady, 
though a child of fourteen, ‘ prevailed with her drunken 
lord’ to furnish better accommodation. After a month 
of it, Fraser was sent into exile and he quitted Scotland 
with a heavy heart, though ‘a godly man in England 
or Ireland is more my countryman than a wicked Scots- 
man’. He found the English ‘as genteel, tender- 
hearted, and generous people as ever I conversed with.’ 
In London he got ‘ten shillings for every sermon’. Once 
he was had up before the Council, where Charles amused 
himself by putting him questions. Was Sharpe's death 
That was a matter for the judges, answered 
about the Solemn League and 
Covenant? Some of it he owned; that clause, for 
instance, where the subscribers bound themselves to 
‘maintain and defend the King’s just Privileges, his 
Person, and Government’: also, for the present, he was 
‘no frequenter of Cabals and Coffee-houses’. The King 
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(one imagines) Jaughed, and packed him off to the Lord 
Mayor to take the oaths preliminary to release ; but there 
was one of these he would not, so he was landed in 
Newgate for six not all-uncomfortable months, wherein 
he kept ‘ aloof from Free-willersand Smokers’. He lived 
on in London till the Revolution, when he returned to 
Scotland as minister of Culross. After his death in 1698 
his treatise of Justifying Faith set Cameronians, Burghers, 
and Antiburghers all together by the ears. And within 
the memory of men still living the echoes of that con- 
troversy had scarce died away. 


A PLEA FOR AN AUTOCRAT 
—— of politics are in the main affairs of emotion ; 


you may count good reasons on your side, and 
despise the emotion which animates the other, but as a 
practical politician you do your best to equip an emotion 
to fight it. So many men, so many opinions: it is 
emotion sways your mob in the market-place. There 
are those who discern few creditable emotions—public 
emotions, that is—in the mass of stay-at-home English 
and Scots and Irish who elect Members of  Parlia- 
ment, be the causes what you will. But there is 
one emotion which influences fitfully a tolerably large 
number of us, and is to some few a source of com- 
fort and hope: it is dislike, too contemptuous for 
hatred, of the House of Commons, True, it is a nega- 
tive emotion. But it rests on a positive faith, which is 
indeed ultimately a necessary faith: that the rulers of 
any country should be among its most intelligent and in 
a general way its worthiest citizens. And if you happen 
to venture upon the opinion that the said emotion is a 
reasonable outcome of the said faith, the matter is worth 
the attempt, however ill-conceived or ill-executed, to 
estimate its proper intensity and possible result. 

The emotions in question received a very fortunate 
strengthening a while back. There is great virtue in a 
patent physical fact, although it may be a mere accidental 
expression of what has been for long a settled mental 
state. An inmate of your household has for long burdened 
your life with wrong-headed sensitiveness and incalculable 
eccentricities ; presently he runs naked down the street 
and you, at length enlisting society on your side, are 
allowed to shut him up. The House of Commons has 
long excited the disgust of many Britons, who have cared 
to observe it, with its pettiness, stupidity, and gross 
neglect of its responsibilities. On a day there is a free 
fight, and you hope. To blame anybody for anything 
is to kick a portmanteau because it will not shut. The 
qualities and environment of a certain politician being 
what they are, it was inevitable he should act as he has 
acted. Given the qualities of the electorate, it was ine- 
vitable it should elect a certain number of members of a 
certain type. But because it was inevitable that certain 
things should be as they are, it does not follow that it is 
inevitable they should so continue. 

The essential facts of British politics are two: the House 
of Commons is a discredited and discreditable assembly, 
and the House of Commons governs the country. Does 
any one whoever doubt the first? Let him put on one 
side twenty or so eminent persons, and, considering 
the rest, make a study of what they have done 
apart from politics—by way of including every merit 
whatsoever—and as accurate an estimate as he can of 
the value of what they have done and helped to do in 
politics, and of the intelligence and sincerity of what they 
have said. Having done this, let him turn to the eminent 
ones and estimate the value of their actions and speeches 
to the country, and the quality of the intelligence they 
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have shown in so speaking and acting. He will be left 
with (1) a certain number of able administrators, a certain 
number of men of exceptional power of intellect, and a 
certain number of scrupulous men, anxious before all to 
serve their country; and with (2) a certain number of 
persons who merit a different description, And you would 
be surprised if he found that the proportion of the former 
to the latter did not go some way, in the light of what 
the ruling assembly of the British Empire should be, 
towards a justification of the epithets applied to it. But 
this imaginary procedure is as needless as it would be 
invidious. It is in its corporate quality that the House of 
Commons has to be considered. You ask such questions 
as, ‘Does it show the keenest interest in questions of 
great importance—as, for instance, the state of India—or 
in personal squabbles?’ ‘ Does a portion of it ever carry 
a measure of importance—as, for instance, the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts—without attempting to 
know the certain consequences of it, or listening to those 
who are qualified to tell them?’ ‘ Does it ever give way, 
in the face of conviction, to the clamour of a small but 
noisy body?’ ‘Has more than half of it voted of late 
on a great question without, by its leaders, attempting to 
answer the arguments against it?’ Surely the inevitable 
answers to such questions, even though they were founded 
on but few facts, are enough to show that the House of 
Commons has grossly betrayed its trust. Perhaps too 
much stress has been laid at times on deterioration of 
manners. When the House was composed of men who 
were of, or at least lived with, a ruling class with a strict 
tradition on the subject, it had naturally a higher standard 
of manners than it has now; and it may be argued that 
the loss of that standard was not too high a price to pay 
for other things. But seeing that the essentials of good 
manners come not from class tradition but from modesty, 
self-respect, and honour, you may fairly be sorry that 
membership of the governing body of the British Empire 
is no longer, of itself, a ground for presumption that a 
man has the manners of a gentleman. 

For the poor quality of the House of Commons generally 
and the lack of administrative genius and great powers of 
intellect (so to speak) among all but a few of its members, 
you would be inclined to assign as causes the condition of 
the electorate and the fact that those for whom a career 
demanding chiefly ‘toughness and astucity’—to quote 
Carlyle—has attractions, are likely to include but a small 
proportion of the best and strongest of the community. 
There is again the consideration that a body of men not 
for the most part making the points before them their 
chief concern, as Councils of War do in the face of an 
enemy or partners of a bank in face of a crisis, is not 
likely to arrive at transcendently wise decisions. A 
philosopher would no doubt go deeper into the causes. 
The fact of the House of Commons’ quality is enough for 
the purpose. 

But that it practically governs the country is certain. 
Such government is a thing of late years in Britain. The 
Long Parliament, apart from the difference of its con- 
stituent parts and the extraordinary circumstances of its 
position, is out of court from considerations of the duration 
of its authority ; or if it be in court, it can scarce be taken 
as an encouraging example. From the Revolution to the 
Reform Bill this country was governed not by the House 
of Commons but by certain great families. From the 


time of the Reform Bill the House of Commons has 
maintained a supremacy: tempered, it is true, by an 
afterglow, as it were, of ancient customs and interests, 
but tempered thus in ever decreasing measure. The 
attempt to govern a country by seven hundred people 
talking and voting has appeared to some an almost 
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inconceivable absurdity; that this governing assembly 
should be chosen as it is has seemed an insane folly 
that must end in national ruin, That is perhaps too 
gloomy a forecast; it is conjectured that there is yet 
enough of political sagacity in the race to entrust its 
interests, when these are face to face with destruction, 
to its natural governors. One may say fairly that such 
a polity as that present in Britain has with one excep- 
tion never been seen before. To take for instance the 
Athenian ecclesia as a precedent—the assembly of a 
polity resting ona slave basis, itself dependent on legal 
control—is a course of argument which only a very 
ignorant or very dishonest person could adopt. To 
compare it to the American Congress which may make 
no alteration in the Constitution is patent absurdity. The 
exception is in France, and France only, and what observer 
of the late exposure of the ‘ Apothesis of Attorneyism’ 
there, can wish to rest a case for the British House of 
Commons on France ? 

But you are assured that the government of a House of 
Commons is a necessary outcome of Democracy, and you 
are required to accept this assurance as final. That Demo- 
cracy is a wise form of government seems to be the creed 
of all eminent politicians. When you are inclined to 
apply abusive epithets to it, you have to remember that 
the leader of the party called Tory in the House of 
Commons, himself of repute as a philosopher, has publicly 
professed himself a Democrat. There is, it is true, an 
occasional sign of dissent here and there. There are 
people calling themselves Socialists, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that some of them are aware that Socialism is the 
antithesis of Democracy. The essential and central idea 
of Socialism is that functions should be allotted according 
to the fitness of the persons to perform them, Among 
other functions is the function of ruling, and a polite 
person would not like to name the functions which he 
believes the majority of members of the House of Com- 
mons are best fitted to perform; the function of ruling 
the British Empire can hardly be found among them, 
But in a general way politicians are Democrats, and you 
must accept Democracy as at least a transitory fact ; that 
it is a transitory fact and not an ideal is probably the 
opinion of most persons who have thought on the matter. 
Merely for the sake of brevity, one ventures to be a little 
dogmatic and to say that it can only be a transition to 
Anarchy or to Absolutism. Britain is hardly advanced 
enough on the way to perfection for Anarchy to be a 
judicious polity for her, Of Absolutism one would like to 
show that, here and now, it would bea far more preferable 
form of government than the House of Commons, and 
that it would certainly be a more complete expression 
of Democracy. 

In Britain at the present day a monarch after the 
fashion of Tiberius or Henry Tudor is a sheer impossi- 
bility. Arbitrary acts of government, directed against the 
lives and property of individual subjects would be abso- 
lutely impossible. It would imply no very great sagacity 
on the part of an absolute ruler in Britain to know that 
the least of such acts would be the signal of his downfall. 
The point is too obvious for discussion, Suppose an 
absolute ruler, who is an expression of Democracy ; that is 
to say, one elected by the nation. You remark that while 
he would represent the will of the nation at his election, 
he would not necessarily continue to represent it, that is, 
arguing comparatively. But ‘Opinion is now supreme, 
and opinion speaks in print. 
the Press is far more complete than the representa- 
tion of Parliament. Parliamentary representation was 
the happy device of a ruder age.’ Opinion expressed 
in the Press has over opinion expressed in Parliament 


The representation of 
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this great advantage: it can be weighed ; and under an 
absolute form of government it could be acted upon 


according to its merits. That is to say, your absolute 
ruler would not be at the mercy of any body of mis- 
chievous faddists who could turn a vote in the House of 
Commons: he could disregard them, and unless the sense 
of the nation were on their side, could do so fearlessly and 
successfully. And your absolute ruler, though he might be 
a windbag and a demagogue, need not necessarily be quite 
a fool, and would not impossibly surround himself with 
experts. What absolute ruler with the advice of experts 
to his hand, would have repealed the Contagious Disease 
Acts? Nay, would any absolute ruler, with no House of 
Commons to hustle him, have advanced Home Rule for 
Ireland? Or, if his election as absolute ruler had been 
the result of a bargain with Irish conspiracy, is it con- 
ceivable that he would have advanced it in the fashion you 
have seen? Of course he would have had to listen to 
opinion. Knowing himself responsible to the nation, 
with that conscience that is begotten in every man who 
may nominally do as he will—in every man not a mad- 
man—he would, you may say of a certainty, walk more 
warily and wisely than a far better man with a House of 
Commons to bully and shield him. That a Democracy 
without safeguards must end in Anarchy or Absolutism is 
quite certain, It is merely a question of time, and with 
the House of Commons before your eyes you may wish the 


time were hastened. G. S. STREET. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 


ISTORICALLY, imprisonment for debt stands thus; 

till 69 you had a right to take the body of your 
debtor in satisfaction of your debt. The Ca. Sa., as they 
phrased it, the well-known writ, leading of old time to the 
sponging-house and the Fleet, and thrice dear to the 
heart of the British novelist, was an inevitable stage in the 
rake’s progress. One important feature it had, which 
explains, nay, even excuses, the creditor’s flintiness of 
heart. Once you laid your debtor by the heels all other 
remedy vanished. Let him go, and your debt went with 
him : your sole hope was to hold fast till he paid for his 
liberty. There were details of course. You took sanc- 
tuary and grinned at your pursuers. Acts for the relief 
of insolvent debtors allowed you to make what in 
Scots is called a Cessio Bonorum. Stripped of everything, 
you regained your freedom. That gallant, but unfortunate, 
Theodore, scheduled as his sole assets the kingdom of 
Corsica, and so departed (one fancies with a smile) the 
Fleet. In’69 the Debtors Act changed all that. Six 
weeks is now the limit of imprisonment for civil debt, 
nor are you committed unless it be proved that you have, 
or have had since the date of the order to pay, the where- 
withal to satisfy your creditor, and have chosen to satisfy 
another. Up to fifty pounds, and beyond it in certain 
cases, the County Court Judges have jurisdiction : and, as 
it is well nigh impossible to get a-committal order in the 
High Court, it is in the lower that one must study the 
workings of the Act. From His Honour’s decision there is 
no appeal. Prohibition might lie, if he committed without 
proof of means, but any scrap of evidence gives him juris- 
diction. One debt, one imprisonment, is the rule: though 
execution may still be levied against the goods, and, if an 
order be made for payment by instalments there may be a 
committal on each instalment. Is this imprisonment, it is 
asked, or punishment, or screw? The first was the older 
theory. Not to pay was contempt of court, and for that 
you went to prison. The other view is now, I think, 
accepted, It is a modified form of execution, and, if you 
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become a bankrupt, you are at once released : a fact which 
knocks the bottom out of the theory of contempt. 

The Committee fiads in favour of imprisonment for civil 
debt. The Committee is right, but the main fact on which 
it founds scarce proves its case. Here it is: for the five 
years 87-91, out of each hundred warrants of committal 
only 6 2 people went to prison, and of these but a very few 
stayed out time. These strange figures are unfortunately 
susceptible of another explanation: one which does 
not seem to have occurred to any member of the Com- 
mittee. Either rumour is a flagrant liar, or it is a fact that 
many of the minor bailiffs are hopelessly corrupt, and 
that for a small sum (popularly, half a crown) they play 
the Good Samaritan by passing by on the other side. 
They agree ‘not to see the debtor ’—such is, I believe, 
their pleasant euphemism. I have been assured, by several 
persons so committed that they were able to escape 
indefinitely by an occasional passing of the coin in 
question, and I have known creditors refrain from this 
means of recovering simply by reason of the difficulty in 
getting the High Bailiff's assistants to do their duty. The 
County Court judges, in their evidence, say nothing of this ; 
but perhaps the sub-bailiffs do not take them into their 
confidence. 

Certain authorities object to the system in folo. They 
urge, First, that different judges administer differently, 
but this is no reason for not administering at all. The same 
objection may be brought aguiinst the sentences of police 
magistrates or even judges. Secondly, they are obliged to 
act on uncertain evidence as to means. But why? They 
ought to refuse a committal unless they are convinced of its 
justice. Thirdly, it fosters an unhealthy system of credit. 
There is a touch of truth here. A small shopkeeper often 
supplies goods, trusting to enforce payment by this 
means. Is that harmful? The labouring man has rarely 
any savings ; if he did not get credit now and again, he 
must starve or go to the workhouse. The many cases where 
necessaries are obtained and afterwards honestly paid for 
do not come before the court, so that the judge sees the 
worst side alone. I have watched the system work for 
some years, and with all diffidence I adduce some results 
of my experience. Certain judges commit where there 
is practically no evidence of means. The debtor in these 
cases is usually a man poor, uneducated, and quite unable 
to voice his wrongs. The late Lord Bramwell uttered 
a famous and unfortunate dictum in the Lords on this 
point. It was found, he said, that debtors committed 
for a long term moved, and their relatives moved, every 
means to get the required sum, and by hook or crook 
they got it. Surely it was no part of the policy of 
the Act to extort money in that way from a man’s 
relatives, or by depriving him or his family of food ? 
The weakest judges are always the most severe, 
but no doubt Their Honours committed because they 
honestly considered it their duty to commit. To Adam 
Smith’s ‘impartial spectator’ they appeared mistaken. 
The great merit of the Act is that it hits the man in 
comfortable circumstances, and yet without attachable 
property or income. A typical figure is the spendthrift, 
arrested on his downward career, and held suspended in 
space by the ingenious mechanism of the conveyancer, 
All his wealth is settled on trustees, or belongs to his 
wife, or consists in a voluntary allowance. He appears in 
court perfectly dressed and in excellent condition ; and 
with brazen impudence he loudly protests the possession 
of a single farthing. Is not the judge right in holding 
the gold watch or even the superfine broadcloth evidence 
of means, and in then and there committing him for the 
full six weeks ? 

The Committee recommends the reduction of this 
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period to twenty-one days. This latter term is scarce 
ever exceeded in practice, and never without excellent 
reason; so that things may well remain as they are. It 
also deems the court fees too high in proportion to the 
No doubt: but this is part of a 
Francis Wart, 


amount recovered. 
larger question. 


AN ORDEAL OF THREE 


COULD not be mistaken, The breath of the soft air 
was in my hair and on my forehead, but a softer 
breath still lingered on my face. The warm sun glowed 
upon my cheeks, but my lips were burning with a fresher 
warmth. The long culms of the grasses rustled in my 
ears, but something more delicate and gracious still 
stirred about me. I could have no possible doubt of 
some presence by my side. Slowly the drowsy wits came 
back to life, with this subtly sweet impression, and with a 
start were suddenly alert and anxious, I sat up and 
listened ; the swish of skirts sounded distantly ; and in a 
second I had realised the event. The place was still 
fragrant as from some new-blown flower. I leapt to my 
feet and darted into the little wood. 

When I came out breathless upon the high-walled 
garden, I stopped in perplexity at the division of the 
pathways. I had not been prepared for so bewildering an 
answer to my puzzle; for there before me were all three, 
equally dispassionate, as it seemed, and equally unalarmed., 
Her stately form invested with fresh green leaves, Dorothy 
caressed the hollyhocks, as tall and royal as herself. On 
the mid-path stood Cynthia smelling at the roses, her 
white gown blowing in the breeze; while dainty Joan was 
bent low over the carnations, a very mirror of pensive 
meditation. It was into this atmosphere of still repose I 
burst in rude excitement. Joan glanced up quickly at 
my voice ; Cynthia turned to meet me ; Dorothy remained 
motionless beside the hollyhocks. The problem at once 
grew grave and importunate. Which of the three had it 
been ? 

Cynthia greeted me with a smile and a charming little 
toss of her head. 

‘So you are awake at last,’ said she. ‘I saw you 
sprawling from a distance. ’I'was not of your proper 
courtesy to leave us so ungenerously upon a fine after- 
noon,’ 

She made a tiny grimace, in which it seemed I must 
read something more significant. My heart thumped. 
Could it be then that she of her grace had condescended 
so? She broke into laughter that wrinkled her eyes. 
I felt I could be content it should be Cynthia. 

‘Heavens, what a serious face!’ she cried. ‘If you have 
no conversation to save us from moping it shall not be | 
will keep you company. You were best rubbing your 
eyes.’ 

She turned on her heel and left me, and I sighed with 
a sudden doubt. She was scarce likely to make so bold 
with her tongue had she indeed been guilty. Soberly | 
took my way to Dorothy across the borders. 

‘Ah!’ said she, with a glance from her flowers. ‘ You 
have come in the hour of my need. Would maids were 
of a size convenient! Pray reach me the topmost flower.’ 

I did her bidding, and she smiled upon me graciously. 

‘And where have you been?’ said she, wrapping her 
nosegay round, 

‘This, thought I, as I gave her some opportune answer, 
‘is surely but the ignorance of knowledge. Her attitude 
of ease, and her aspect of indifference are too severe and 
careful to be natural. She speaks calmly out of her many 
tremors, and could I inspect her heart I should find it 
quaking and ashamed,’ 
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‘You are dull to-day,’ she said presently ; ‘a useful 
servant, but a cheerless companion. Do you admire my 
nosegay? Oh! this garden is afire ; I’ll seek the orchard,’ 
and with that she faded away. 

I watched her go, but she betrayed no haste, and her 
gait was as queenly and secure as ever. Could it, indeed, 
be that one who wore this dignity of unembarrassed kind- 
liness had so far stooped from her frigid height? I dared 
not think it and went eff, all ashamed of my insolent 
thought, to pretty Joan, the last of the three. The last 
—but the likeliest? I thought she flushed slightly as I 
stayed beside her without salutation. ‘The silence 
seemed even to disturb her. She shifted uneasily under 
my gaze. 

‘Oh, ’tis hot, ’tis hot,’ said she, smoothing back the 
tumbled hairs from her brow. ‘ And I to feel it so who have 
this moment come from the house !’ 

I assented that it was hot, and mopped my own fore- 
head, as J meditated upon the import of this speech. 
She has confessed, I reflected exultantly ; she has con- 
fessed by her very anxiety to disprove her neighbourhood. 
Plainly it was she ; and as I regarded her closely, I could 
be glad that it was no other. She threw a sly glance at 
me. 

‘You have lost your tongue,’ said she. 
much confounded as though you had just risen ;’ 
shook her head smilingly at me. 

But this again set me back wandering among doubts, as 
one might not be so bold and yet so timid in a breath. 
No, I reflected, gazing after her, it was surely not this 
demure creature, whose soul is ever in her eyes, whose 
innocence is as conspicuous as the dimple in her check. 
She had not so far dared even for the love of me. And 
here I was brought to pause by a primary consideration in 
my problem. Was the act of love, of malice, or of 
accident? If of love, perchance after all it was 
Joan ; but if of malice, then Cynthia for a crown; while 
if it were Dorothy, I could conceive it nothing but the 
unexpected outcome of some odd mischance, And yet if 
of love, why not any of the three, since love will venture 
anything, and betray into the most wonderful surprises ? 
‘Let us say it was love,’ I said, ‘certainly some guilty 
mark will suddenly reveal her to me.’ And to that end 
throughout the summer day I kept a watch upon them. 
Did one look at me I was still contemplating the sky, 
indifferent-wise, to outward seeming, every sense strained 
Did one laugh, out of the corner 


‘You are as 
and she 


to interpret that glance. 
of my eye I observed every line and wrinkle of her smile. 
I beset them with careless attentions; they might not 
move without my regard ; each little exhibition of human 
emotion I tracked to its original and lawful home. But, 
alas! I made nothing by my persistence, for every act of 
all refuted its predecessor, There was no order in my 
conclusions ; the one perverted another ; and half a dozen 
times an hour I must form and reform my verdict. A 
thousand kisses had not cost me so much embarrassment. 
Dorothy’s eyes were placidly content and never rested 
upon me of premeditation: I suspected her, Cynthia 
laughed full and meaningly into my face: of her too I had 
grave suspicion. Joan shot bashful glances from below her 
drooping lashes: I could have sworn it was she. 

‘She who loves me,’ said I, ‘ will take my gift in some 
intimate manner.’ I made each the offer of a flower—a 
rose to Cynthia, a passionless lily to Dorothy, a red 
carnation to blushing Joan. Dorothy gave me a gentle 
smile and fingered her lily prettily ; Cynthia pressed her 
rose to her lips; Joan hid her blossom in her heaving 
bosom. Was there then nothing by which she might be 
known ? By this I was grown desperate, and determined 
upon bolder measures, I dared not put the question to 
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them patently, but I might lead each slowly to some 
situation of my contrivance, and perchance confronting 
her with the ghost of her own impertinence might 
convict the offender of her dear offence. 

We sat in the falling light around the table. 
looked out of the window upon the lawn, and Joan 


Dorothy 


admired the eglantine. Cynthia yawned and played with 
her knife. I took a glass of wine. 

‘I love not a prude,’ said I, breaking the silence. ‘I 
have always had a distaste for untimely modesty. 
Women,’ I said, ‘have no quality more delightful than 
the tact which will instruct them when to dispense with 
reserve. Should they choose to condescend from their 
imperial reticence, the liberty does them infinite service ; 
it isa parcel of their sovereignty. I would make no 
complaint, though one were to strip herself of all the 
modes and manners of society and come habited in 
audacities of her own. Nay, the act would be individual 
in her.’ 

Dorothy stared at me; Cynthia stared at me; they 
stared at me all three. 

‘ This is to prove, sir ?’ says Cynthia roguishly. 

‘Proprieties are odious on occasion,’ I observed. ‘I 
would have you understand that this is my creed. I am 
all for a free spirit.’ 

‘Indeed,’ says Dorothy with a smile. 
you to inform us of this.’ 

‘Heigho!—a sermon, quoth Cynthia with a pretty 
yawn ; ‘and tomorrow Sunday !’ 

‘Is there no more ?’ 


‘It is good of 


Joan dimpled. she asked with 
gentle archness. 

‘For a man to kiss a maid,’ _I resumed without wincing, 
‘is natural and just. Why, then, serve not a maid with 
the same sauce? If the chance befall her and fit her 
humour, in God’s name let her kiss and be merry.’ 

Dorothy shifted her chair and drummed her foot upon 
the floor ; Joan blushed and glanced away ; Cynthia burst 
into a peal of laughter. 

‘ But ’tis well we have 
Perhaps also we 


‘You are too kind!’ she cried. 
your permission, We owe you thanks. 
have now the liberty to withdraw.’ 

The door clapped to behind them. I sat staring moodily 
into my wine. 

‘If this will not serve,’ I said angrily, ‘then shall they 
have it in all seriousness, and the Devil take the responsi- 
bility. I will make love, and be damned to it; and I'll 
wager the pretty maid that loves me will come tumbling 
iuto my arms this very evening. So surely shall I discover 
and unmask her.’ 

When I leaned across the window-sill and murmured 
into Dorothy’s ear, the dusk was falling, and the odour of 
fir trees was in the air. I spoke of courtly queens and 
royal maidens, of golden hair and quiet serious eyes. 
‘Those things, I said, ‘are dear to me, constituents of 
my high ideal. I have the desire to be done with the 
dolorous delights of wayward days. There comes a time 
in the affairs of youth when the man must discard 
unworthy follies, and steal home to the heart that loves 
him,’ 

Much more I said, being now astride my counterfeit 
She heard me silently, and sighed. 

‘It completes 


passion. 

‘ Ah, to live and love!’ she murmured. 
the serenity of life,’ and sighed again. 

I took her hand. She looked into my face; smiling 
beatitudes sighed from her lips. She rose and glided 
gently from the room. 

And now it seemed that I was at last at the solution of 
my problem; but yet I must go the round rather from a 
sense of logic than out of any lingering doubt. And so 
it came to pass that in the mellow twilight I sat watching 
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Cynthia’s scarlet lips part and close and part again. I had 
thought to have no taste for the encounter, but the sight 
somehow set me aglow to be nearer her. I fell in with 
the chase of her mad whims, and together we raced about 
a tiny world which for the nonce was all our own. Then 
at a pause I broke into the hot words of my declaration. 
‘For me,’ quoth I, ‘no staid and sluggish spirit. I love 
a full-souled ardent gaze, of a warm and ruddy passion, 
lithe jocund limbs, and the fretting fever of desire. AnI 
were sure of such, how much happiness were mine!’ 

She returned me my look of longing, her eyes sparkled, 
the light danced over her face. 

‘Yes,’ said she, suddenly, ‘and such love were worth 
all—to a woman,’ 

Her hand dangling by her chair, I seized and bore 
half-way to my lips. I thought the pressure was returned ; 
she rose and fled the terrace. | 

Left to myself, I passed up and down in perplexity. 
Was mortal man ever so horribly distraught? By all the 
signs it should be this one that had loved me and 
embraced me in the meadows. Now I thought upon it 
Dorothy's smile struck me as something impartial, her 
sigh as merely dutiful, her words as wholly tolerant. The 
fervour of Cynthia’s mood seized openly upon me. In 
Joan I looked for nothing save maybe a little exhibition of 
panic at the bold advertisement of love. But she must 
still be tested according to my vow, and forthwith I set 
out to find her. 

It was in the tail of the gloaming that I stooped over 
her chair and drew slowly into intimacy by sundry 
words of sympathy. She was all bashfulness and virgin 
modesty, moved from me gently, turned her glance aside, 
fidgeted with her flower, and finally when I had 
exhibited in full my affection for a shy and clinging nature 
and had grown emboldened to touch her fingers, with- 
drew softly from my vicinity. 

‘I wish you good fortune,’ she whispered. 
one would be very happy with her.’ 

Dumbfounded I sat upon the terrace and _ blinked 
stupidly at the stars in a maze of conflicting opinions. 
If ever the tokens of a tender affection were anywhere 
visible, they were worn upon the embarrassment of this 
maid. The last venture had left me no less confident 
than the others; and Cynthia’s lips had faded with 
Dorothy’s eyes. The more I reflected the more serious 
and difficult did the paths of my deduction grow, the 
further was I from any disentanglement. I had tried all 
the avenues of knowledge and was now no wiser. I raised 
my hands to heaven in my disgust to be no better judge 
of feminine conduct. Had I been discerning there was 
certainly some mute witness to convict the dainty sinner. 
But I had gone hunting all the day with all my wits and 
senses and still was at a loss to find it. 

‘The Devil take it !’ said I in my chagrin, ‘I will yet be 
et the end of this puzzle. Not a sign of embarrassment 
that may discover her, but she shall wear it by my con- 
trivance. I have been long-suffering, I have taken the 
task with too great a patience, and too signal a modesty. 
I will now dare all and meet her with her own audacity.’ 

In this resolve I spent the morning, but it was late ere 
I had mustered spirit for the new enterprise. A thousand 
considerations blocked the way. I must secure each 
apart, and in a proper disposition. To each I must 
approach in a different fashion ; with each must renew my 
confidences of the twilight. And again, I was beset by 
prickings of my conscience, lest what I was to undertake 
should be an act discourteous, should lay too onerous an 
obligation on the lady. But these doubts and difficulties 
vanished at last. ‘It is only meet, I mused, ‘to inflict on 
her her own penalty ; and if in the process of justice two 


‘Such an 
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innocents be involved also in the sentence, why they 
suffer for their company, and have no cause of complaint, 
And this is how I shall know her. She will surely return,’ 
said I, ‘my kiss, and as she kissed me in the meadow, so 
will her lips touch mine, responsive to my caress.’ ., . 

I sought my room distracted. Alas! Conceive me 
plunged deeper and deeper in the toils of wonder, further 
and further in the recesses of despair. I know not which 
lips were the softer; I know not which were the warmer; 
I know not which of the three returned me my kiss the 
most readily or the most tenderly. 

H. B. Marniorr Watson, 





H1IC JACET 


A ND is it possible ?—and must it be— 
> wi At last, indifference ’twixt you and me? 
We who have loved so well, 
Must we indeed fall under that strange spell, 
The tyranny of the grave? 


In sullen severance patient and resigned, 

By each of each forgotten out of mind— 

Dear, is there none to save? 

Must you whose heart makes answer to mine own, 
Whose voice compels me with its every tone, 
Must you forget my fealty to claim, 

And I—to turn and tremble at your name, 

Sunk in dull slumber neath a lichened stone ? 


Shall not my pulses leap if you be near? 

Shall these endure, the sun, the wind, the rain, 
And naught of all our tenderness remain, 

Our joy—our hope—our fear? .... 


Sweet, ’tis the one thing certain—rail or weep, 

Plead or defy, take counsel as we may, 

It shall not profit us: this, only, pray 

Of the blind powers that keep 

The harvest of the years we sow and reap, 

That naught shall sever nor estrange us— Nay, 

Let us live out our great love’s little day, 

Fair and undimmed, before we fall on sleep. 
GRAHAM R. Tomson, 





REVIEWS 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIONS 


La Vieille France: Provence. Texte, Lithographies et Dessins 
par JEAN RopiDA, Paris: Librairie Illustrée. 


Illustrators—the best, sometimes, as well as the common 
hack—succumb to the influences of the New Journalism. Blacks 
and-white by the very fact of its success is menaced with 
the vile necessity of prostitution. Editors of illustrated papers 
—who know they know their public, but know it not—are 
prodigal of work that is not less cheap in price than in quality. 
The average man, they say, is best impressed by quantity: give 
him lots of mediocre illustrations and he never thinks of asking 
a single good one: he must feel that he gets his money’s worth 
in weight, and if he do he is content. Mediocrity, therefore, is 
the editorial standard, and the draughtsman protests in vain 
against it. He, indeed, is the last to understand his craft ; the 
editor who fills his pages with clichés, the proprietor who values 
art according to its returns in coin, the process-man, who sees 
no merit in a drawing save its fitness for cheap and easy repro- 
duction, the printer who pulls the proof—all these are autho- 
rities, and to them he must submit without a groan. He, too, 
must live: and if no one asks for the good that is in him, he 
must needs busy himself with the indifferent, 
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Time was when M. Robida had few rivals in his own field. 
An accomplished draughtsman, with a keen eye for the 
picturesque and a rare individuality of style, he was capable of 
work in which an artist might take pleasure (and your artist, 
if your editor would but know it, isa public worth considering). 
His illustrations for Radelazs and Don Quixote made a series 
not many men could hope to beat. But the temptation to 
cater for the Inartistic-Editorial soon proved his undoing. O; 
late years, too, he has centred his ambition upon quantity. 
Drawing after drawing has he contributed to the illustrated 
press, book after book has he published, until, in his newest 
venture, the Provence in the ‘ Vieille France’ series, he has sunk 
to the deepest depths of commonplace. Scarce any subject 
could be better suited to his sympathies and his old methods 
than Provence. Itis a country abounding in the picturesque— 
of architecture, landscape, costume. At every turn, in town or 
village, by poplared stream or olive-clad hillside, are motives 
to inspire his special talent. He should have donea master- 
piece on such a theme; he has achieved a lamentable failure. 
His book contains a sufficient number of drawings to enchant 
the ignorant; for the text and the medium (lithography) 
he is responsible as well; there can be no question as to 
his industry. But in art, as in literature, it is the hare and 
not the tortoise which really wins. Eager to do everything 
himself, not one thing has M. Robida done well. He has 
turned out an unwieldy sham guide, with all the faults and 
none of the virtues of the real Badeker or Murray. Informa- 
tion of use to traveller or tourist there is none; instead, 
thereof, stray facts, architectural and historical, topogra- 
phical and geological are recorded with no charm of style. 
M. Robida’s reader may marvel at his enterprise : from Béziers 
to St.-Maximin, from Avignon to Marseilles, he went at the 
gallop (if he went at all). Yet, ponderousness and tedium are 
the result. Through the Provence of troubadour and /¢/:ére, 
of games and dances inherited from ancient Rome, of beautiful 
women who are true daughters of old Greek colonists, he 
wandered: apparently with a camera, certainly through the 
greater part with his eyes tight shut. He has converted 
legend and romance into statistics. For him that land of 
sunburnt mirth has lost its sweetest, subtlest charm. Nor has 
dryness preserved him from such oversights and omissions as 
one would be loth to denote in a lighter work. A treatise of 
these pretensions challenges criticism. One can but ask why, 
if bull-fights at Arles be described, there should be merely a 
word of that most characteristic among Provencal sports, the 
Water Tournament on the Etang de Berre and the canals of 
Martigues and Cette? Why the new-fangled Battle of Flowers 
should call for eloquence and not the classic Farandole? Why, 
if so many minor villages be illustrated elaborately, the towns 
about the Etang de Berre—Miramas on its hill-top, St.-Chamas 
with its strange rock dwellings, Martigues, ‘the Provencal 
Venice ’—should be dismissed with merest mention? Is it 
that M. Robida’s é7//et ctrculaire, possibly good for a month, 
did not take in the district? Even Saintes-Maines in the 
Camargue, that famous place of pilgrimage, is represented by 
one miserable little drawing (made from the top of a neigh- 
bouring house, though it would have come better and with 
less trouble from the street below), and then passed by in all 
but silence. And all these are places in the very heart of 
Provence (which gives the book its name) as interesting in 
their way as Béziers and Carcassonne, which are classed as 
Provencal by courtesy alone. 

Our chief concern, however, is not with Robida the writer 
of books, but with Robida the artist. His sense of the pic- 
turesque is still living—after a fashion. He still knows how 
to choose good subjects and good points of view. But this a 
photographer might do—though he seldom does—to just as 
brilliant a purpose. Too often the illustrations are as much 
a matter of subject as if they were snap-shots from the kodak 
of the artistic bagman. ‘Too often they seem little better than 
tracings from photographs in which not even the photographic 
perspective has been corrected (see page 64 for a striking 
example). Interest or distinction of line there is none; the 
technical quality is of the most mediocre ; the treatment is 
perfunctory, dry, dull. The loveliness of Romanesque sculp- 
ture or of old white houses shining in sunlight, the impressive- 
ness of Roman amphitheatre or of fortified hill-town, assert 
themselves, it is true: it would take a much less experienced 
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draughtsman than M. Robida to make them wholly ugly and 
insignificant. Occasionally he conveys a feeling of bigness, an 
effect of size and grandeur, which recalls his earlier triumphs. 
But these exceptions are rare. At times even his talent for 
selection plays him false, and you find him at Vaucluse (for 
instance) neglecting the strange, grim cliffs to draw, with mis- 
taken zeal and misplaced care, the paper-mill which disfigures 
that haunt of the sentimental tourist. It is no great compensa- 
that his illustrations are numbered by hundreds ; for, in truth, 
one would give them all for a half-dozen of his Redelats or Don 
Outxvote drawings. 

As a specimen of book-making, the Provence is, on the whole, 
deplorable. True, the illustrations in the text are admirably 
printed ; but no thought has been taken of the decoration of 
the page and none of its fair proportions. Some are framed in 
offensive circular lines, others run in and out in the manner of 
a Chinese puzzle. The loose sheets of tissue paper over the 
full-page drawings are an abomination which in a day or so 
reduces any book to the condition of a hopeless mess, It is at 
least appropriate that the cover enclosing this bundle of dis- 
appointments should flaunt a decoration—a c/ché used for the 
series—fitted to catch the general eye. But cheap in execution 
as the Provence is, its ridiculous price, one would think, must 
frighten the multitude which alone could tolerate its merits and 
appreciate its defects, 


BLUNDER ON BLUNDER 


Dante's Divine Comedy, etc. The Inferno. By G. MUSGRAVE. 
London: Sonnenschein. 


Dante in the Spenserian stanza! Mr. Musgrave follows the 
dreary path trodden by so many predecessors. By this time 
the series of gruesome ghosts announcing themselves as Trans- 
lators of Dante is a very terrible procession. Hell, or Heaven, 
or Purgatory-—it matters little : Limbo is the destination of the 
lot. It is almost cruelty, by any detention, to delay the 
process of oblivion. but there are differences ; and in this 
venture of Mr. George Musgrave’s we have perhaps the very 
lowest depth, the J/a/edolge of mistake and failure. It does 
seem a pity that these people are attracted, by some dreadful 
fate, to the precincts of the stupendous. Hardly any great 
figure can be seen without a crowd of impertinent satellitese 
Like gnats, they buzz about the pyramids of Literature; like 
penguins, they load with guano, irrepressible but commercially 
valueless, the rocks of the giants. 

So the Terza Rima is to be abandoned. By all means. Only 
it is high time that the whole business were abandoned. But 
imagine the substitution of the Spenserian stanza! The 
Spenserian stanza might have been invented to get away from 
Terza Rima by a flight to the opposite pole. How is it possible 
to get the Spenserian pause and cadence at every ninth line in 
Dante? Yes, three is the cube root of nine, but—good heavens! 
This is what comes of the pursuit of the ¢gnzs fatuus that 
hovers over this awful Dante, as if he were a ‘boggy Syrtis’ 
instead of the map precise and grim of the circles illuminated 
by terror and resonant with woe. Mr. Musgrave’s literary 
capacity is of the slenderest. Could he imagine himself 
the companion of Dante alive? Then how should he translate 
him dead? It were well if all would-be translators of this 
tremendous poet would naturally consider whether he would 
have accepted them as his representatives or not. Suppose 
he had known English as familiarly as Italian, but had not 
cared himself to write an English translation, would he have 
confided the task to gentlemen of Mr. Musgrave’s calibre ? 
You are troubled with an itch of translation? Then take a 
photograph of yourself, your very best and favourite photograph, 
and put it by the side of Dante’s face instead of Beatrice. 
Surely this must give you pause. But some people—well we 
need not complete the sentence. It is really ridiculous to stand 
before Dante and cry Hands off! Positively we ought not to 
be called upon to interpose. There are metrical translations, as 
Dean Plumptre’s, of which we must speak with respect. Again 
there are prose translations, which are only objectionable as 
being absolutely unnecessary, and as tending to perpetuate our 
lamentable ignorance of the Italian tongue. In no educated 
Englishman can that ignorance be excused; and it is most 
desirable that books based upon the assumption of its con- 
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tinuance should cease to be produced by persons who have 
the slightest pretensions to scholarship. Probably Mr. Mus- 
grave has none. But, then, his case is a very bad one. 

The translator, however, is a standing nuisance and a stand- 
ing absurdity. For surely it is to make oneself both absurd 
and a nuisance to pose as a discoverer in a domain which has 
long since become the common property of civilised humanity ? 
That Dante is hard enough is certain; but translate him into 
English, into the plainest prose, and what have you done? 
He is just as hard as ever. Translate him into verse and 
Spenserian stanza, and the result is a portent of the inept. 
Further, Mr. Musgrave threatens us with the rest of the 
Commedia / 


NOVELS AND TALES 


It is unusual to come across a good tale ofa cruise. Asa 
rule the story is barely worth the telling, even if the writer be 
capable of telling it, and it is ever a difficult question to decide 
how much embroidery is advisable. For readers are of two 
kinds: the ordinary folk who want an interesting story, and 
the amateur (but pedantic) seafarer who has done what 
you have done, and has been where you have been, and so 
insists that you should be accurate in detail and in fact. In 
The Last Cruise of the ‘ Teal’ (London : Digby) the author has 
struck out a new line, and should hit both sorts. For nearly 
half his volume he dabbles about in the creeks at the mouth of 
the Thames and on the Essex coast, until he reaches Harwich ; 
and, writing brightly enough, he might appeal on the strength 
of this to the many hundreds who have gone and done likewise, 
while to the general he would be dull as ditch-water. But his 
record, which without doubt is perfectly veracious, here comes 
toanend. The 7Zea/ is driven out to sea in the most natural 
manner imaginable; and, after a hard ‘dusting’ in which the 
binnacle (with the only compass on board) is lost, she makes a 
rocky shore somewhere on the other side of the North Sea. 
The half-drowned adventurers bring up, as they think in safety, 
in a narrow fiord, of the type that abounds along 'the Nor- 
wegian coast. A strong current sets in through the entrance, 
which makes escape almost impossible, for the precipices on 
each side preclude a favourable wind, the stream is too strong 
for the yacht to be towed against it, and too big a sea is still 
running outside to permit of an attempt to reach port in the 
dinghy. ‘The situation is desperate and plausible, and Mr. 
Leigh Ray makes the most of it. Save for the in-setting 
current, nothing in his descriptions is incredible or extrava- 
gant : throughout his details are most carefully invented and 
done. The characters of the three friends aboard the Zeal 
are cleverly distinguished as they ransack a wreck that has 
been cast up within their prison, and as they seek in vain 
to scale the cliffs that well-nigh shut out the daylight. 
The average reader will read to this point without suspect- 
ing that he is being trifled with, though he may wonder, 
perhaps, why the kodaks which were so frequent in the early 
chapters have ceased to exist. Then, everything having failed, 
the prisoners make a gallant attempt to warp out of their haven, 
and are on the point of succeeding when the adverse current 
suddenly increases. A natural dam higher up the fiord has 
been swept away. Their warp parts, chafed through on the 
rocks, and the TZea/ is hurried up the gorge, which ends 
in a tunnel. They are swept into it, and extravagance is so 
carefully suppressed that you are almost compelled to believe 
that the thing is fact—not fiction. It is long since we have 
lighted on so good a story of adventure, whether for boy or 
man. And the seamanship and nautical patter are sans 
reproche. 

Miss Héléne E. A. Gingold has written Seven Stories 
(London: Remington) for the benefit of ‘those sons and 
daughters of Earth whose every hour js precious, and who have 
little to spend on novel reading... seeing that they are 
neglected by the rest of writers.’ If this mean that Miss 
Gingold is the only writer worth reading by people whose time 
is precious, we venture to say with all respect that she over- 
rates her powers. But she cannot mean this, since she adds 
with engaging modesty: ‘I claim no especial distinction or 
inspiration for my book, only that I wrote more with Nature 
than with Art.’ This makes the first puzzle insoluble, and pre- 
sents a fresh one. There is little to note in the stories themselves, 
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except that one of them, which is a rambling allegory, is 
curiously described as ‘a metaphysical story’, and that 
another—a pleasant tale of how a wife waxed weary of her 
husband and bribed his mistress to poison him—‘is called ‘ The 
Story of a Social Problem’. The problem appears to be the 
proper apportionment ofthe guilt, and Miss Gingold gives it 
up, defying ‘rulers and magistrates’ to solve it. They would 
have had a good try at it, we imagine, had the case been 
brought before them, and would not have taken into account 
the husband’s ‘indifference of (szc) the sensitive organisation 
of his wife’. The stories are not interesting, and, writing 
being an art and Miss Gingold’s ‘especial distinction ’ being to 
dispense with art, they are naturally not well written ; but 
there is in them a wealth of yearnestness which may succeed in 
‘diverting the work-harassed brain’. We need scarce say 
that each story is introduced with a brace or more of quota- 
tions: among them is one from 7Zyistram Shandy, and you 
wonder what Miss Gingold made of that work. 

The author describing herself as Dayrell Trelawney dedicates 
The Bishop's Wife (London : Bentley) to a vicar, and has the 
courage to assert not only that she hopes it may ‘serve to 
while away pleasantly a few hours of’ his ‘summer holiday’, 
but even that ‘it was written for that purpose.’ She further 
declares that the choice of ‘the home-life of a bishop’ as the 
topic of her story was dictated by the consideration that it 
would ‘interest’ the vicar, who ‘passed some of the happiest 
years of’ his ‘life as a bishop’s domestic chaplain’. If these 
things are really so, we congratulate the vicar on the possessioa 
of such an ‘affectionate and grateful parishioner’. [By incurring 
the risks of publication when the production of a single type- 
written copy would have practically served the purpose of 
amusing the vicar quite as well, Dayrell Trelawney has achieved 
a refinement of splendid generosity deserving to be recorded if 
unlikely to be often imitated. The bishop’s wife was a woman 
not understanded of any one except her noble-hearted and right 
reverend husband, and he was quite unable to do her any good 
in the absence of a chapter of exceedingly trivial and inartistic 
accidents. To all appearance she was merely a virtuous and 
very dull prig, steadily doing her duty in that state of life which 
it was her privilege to adorn. But in fact, several times a day 
‘an unspeakable sadness filled her heart. A great longing, 
too, came over her to see the old scenes, to hear the old songs, 
to be free.’ From the bishop, as far as we can make out, 
though she loved him dearly in a dutiful way. She had been a 
soldier’s daughter and an army-chaplain he, and she was so 
fond of soldiers—in the abstract, dze7 entendu—that she dared 
not become too cordial with the officers’ wives in the garrison. 
They considered that she snubbed them, and at last the colonel’s 
wife got so angry that it was feared there would be ‘a public 
exposé’. But in the nick of time part of the barracks caught 
fire, and Mrs. Henley—the bishopess—ran to and fro with her 
attire in some disorder, encouraging the rescuers, inspiriting 
the firemen, and tending such as were snatched from the 
burning. Thereupon the regiment—officers’ ladies and all— 
took her to its heart and presented her publicly with a gold 
clasp, and she went a great deal into the officers’ ladies’ society, 
and all was peace: the bishop explaining to her that he had 
not sooner encouraged her to cultivate the garr:son because 
her mother had, while she (Mrs. Henley) was yet an uncon- 
scious babe, lost her life ina similar exploit at just such another 
fire at Gibraltar. We regret these circumstances, because wé 
should have liked to know what happens when the wife of the 
commanding officer in a_ cathedral-garrison-city makes a 
public exposé of the fact that she and the bishop's wife do not 
get on particularly well. On the other hand, Mrs. Henley was 
thenceforward able to listen to a military band without turning 
strange colours, drumming on the fender with her foot, and 
otherwise indicating that she wanted to havea paroxysm. And 
she left off signing herself and being called by her relations 
Mary, and reverted to her other name of Diana, which she had 
used as a girl, and she and the bishop proceeded to enjoy life. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the author of this silly and incon- 
sequent story is a cleverish (though inexperienced) writer. Some 
of the talk and the characters, though not all, is done with a 
fair amount cf spirit and liveliness, and if all the pseudo- 
psychological speculations about Mrs. Henley’s rather stupid 
mind and its uninteresting development were cut oat, and 
something either credible or amusing by way of a plot were 
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substituted for the excised matter, the book might be a fairly 
good one as thoughtful one-volume novels go. It would be a 
little like giving a watch new works and a new case—and there 
wou'd still be the question whether it amused the vicar. 

If Mr. Frederick Wicks deserves all the puffing which he 
and his publishers between them have contrived to pack into 
the tail of his volume called Zhe Stories of the Broadmoor 
Patient and the Poor Clerk (London: Remington), he ought, 
one would think, to be able to dispense with it. Its presence 
tends to suggest either that the extracts given from published 
criticisms have been most judiciously selected and arranged, 
or that the reviewers, with striking unanimity, were persons of 
much more advanced taste than the book-buying public. 
There are two stories in the volume, and a prefatory note, 
printed in capitals, informs the earnest reader that they 
‘ PRESENT A PSYCHOLOGICAL CONTRAST, for one is about a bad 
man, and the other about a good man. Pro-digious !! ‘ The Poor 
Clerk’ is the good man, and his history is short, and may be 
true, but is not surprising. ‘The Broadmoor Patient’ is a 
good deal more interesting. Felix Carlstoa gives, autobio- 
graphically, an account of how he, by reason of having no 
conscience, murdered, quietly, comfortably, without detection, 
and without any considerable advantage to himself, first a 
tiresome old man, and then his (the old man’s) handsome 
daughter, whom he subsequently dissected in a bath, and 
removed in detachinents, using for the purpose a cricket-bag, 
a Gladstone-bag, and a barristers wig-box. The latter 
contained the maiden’s head, and Mr. Carlston goes into so 
much detail that we wonder he does not explain how he got 
rid of the stand inside the box upon which the wig was 
suspended. After these murders he had the misfortune to 
be said to have killed—though he remembered nothing of it 
—a particularly exasper iting lift-man from the flit: wherein 
he had emulated ‘ Jack the Ripper,’ and whereby society locked 
him up at Broadmoor. ‘The tale is powerfully and humorously 
—some people will say cynically—told, and is more calculated 
than most to make one’s flesh creep agreeably. It is also 
written in English. Wherefore we cheerfully acknowledge 
gratitude to Mr. Wicks. 


MR. BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK 


Appearance and Reality, a Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. 
BRADLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. ‘Library 
of Philosophy’. London: Sonnenschein. 


It has been known for some years in interested circles 
that Mr. Bradley was wrestling with the Absolute, and the 
results of the struggle were eagerly expected. They have now 
been given to the world in Appearance and Reality, which 
its author modestly entitles ‘a metaphysical essay’. Extend- 
ing to more than five hundred pages of the toughest meta- 
physical discussion, it is altogether a strange book to appeir 
in the holiday season ; but, as Mr. Bradley tells you in one of 
his concluding passages, ‘the Absolute has no seasons, but all 
at once bears its leaves, fruit and blossoms,’ and so presumably 
all seasons are the same to the metaphysical reader of the true 
sort. Even such chosen ones, however, will find the book 
a tough morsel, for, apart from the difficulty of the subject, Mr. 
Bradley's style was never easy, and it dogs not improve with 
age. He is the most wayward and perverse of philosophical 
disputants, and it is a striking testimony to the acuteness and 
suggestiveness of his thinking that, in spite of these faults 
of style and temper, a whole generation of university men 
has got more help and stimulus from his books than from 
those of any other contemporary writer. The present volume 
is on the whole duller than its predecessors, but it is not 
without sparkles of the malicious brilliancy which lit up the 
Ethical Studies and even the Principles of Logic. Mr. Spencer, 
for example, has long served the academic philosopher as a 
handy cockshy, but he has not often been so cleanly hit as in 
this note in the chapter on ‘ Things in Themselves.’ ‘I do not 
wish to be irreverent,’ says Mr. Bradley,‘ but Mr. Spencer’s 
attitude towards his Unknowable strikes me as a pleasantry, 
the point of which lies in its unconsciousness. It seems a 
proposal to take something for god simply and solely because 
we do not know what the devil it can be. But I am far from 
attributing to Mr. Spencer any one consistent view.’ The 
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‘common prejudice in favour of the ultimate truth of morality 
or religion’ is another abomination in Mr. Bradley’s eyes, and 
he enlarges this section of his argument ‘ solely with a view to 
bring out the radical vice of all goodness.’ So again, though 
the statement has its sober philosophical meaning in the 
context, a wicked relish may perhaps be detected in the saying 
that ‘the god which could exist would assuredly be no god’, 
as well as in the consolatory suggestion that Materialism is no 
barrier to immortality,seeing that memory and a personal 
identity might quite conceivably be associated after an interval 
with a new nervous system like the old one or, indeed, with 
‘an indefinite number of such bodies’ at one and the same 
time. ‘Ifso,we might gaia a personal continuance, not single, 
but multiform, and might secure a destiny on which it would be 
idle to enlarge.’ Mr. Bradley himself believes that a future 
life is decidedly improbable. 

Apart from these and similar eccentricities, the book is a 
sustained and serious attempt to deal with the supreme prob- 
lems of speculation. The caief need of English philosophy 
is ‘a sceptical study of first principles’, and this is here 
undertaken in the first twelve chapters, which are entitled 
‘Appearance. Things, qualities, relations, space and time, 
causation, and lastly the self are all shown to be riddled 
with contradictions, and therefore incapable of standing 
as independent or ultimate realities. They are accordingly 
designated ‘Appearances’ in contrast with the Reality, one 
and all-em racing, whose modes or appearances they are. 
A second and larger section expounds the nature of this 
Reality or Absolute, and endeavours to show that none of 
the so-called facts of experience offer an insuperable resistance 
to being included or ‘merged’ in its unity. Mr. Bradley is 
hardly to be congratulated on his choice of terms to express the 
Opposition just indicated. By appearance he means anything 
that is not self-su>sistent and complete in itself: anything that 
is not, in his own phrase, a perfect individuil,a res completa, 
In that sense, of course, ali finite existences are mere appear- 
ances, and the term reality becomes restricted to the Whole, 
conceived as the unity of a single experience. But appearance, 
opposed in this way t> reality, inevitably takes on the 
colour of unreality, aad we are started on a Spinozistic 
line of though: which leads us to merge all the variety 
and particularity of existeace in a blank and feitureless 
universal. Mr. Bradley no doubt protests against such a 
conclusion, for he strongly insists that ‘there is nothing in 
the Whole beside appearance, and every fragment of appear- 
ance qualifies the Wnole’; or, as he puts it in another place 
‘The Absolute has nolassets beyoad appearances.’ But taken 
together in the Absolute, he adds, ‘appearances, as such, 
cease’. His inexhaustible supply of metaphors to express the 
true status of appearances in the Absolute is instcuczive in this 
connection. They are ‘ merged ’,‘ fused’, ‘ blended’, ‘ absorved’, 
‘run together’, ‘ dissoived in a higher unity ’, ‘ lost within an all- 
inclusive harmony’, ‘transformed’, ‘transmuted’. Transmuted 
is the word in which Mr. Bradley finds most comfort, to judge 
from the frequency of its repatition. Butthe process, you find, 
‘may totally trans orm and dissipate’ the nature of the fact 
transmuted ; ina m>ment of dangero.; frankness he tells you 
that in the Absolute the finite is ‘transmuted and destroyed’, 
The gloss is significant. So again the finite self-consciousness 
of the part is to b2 embraced in the Absolute; ‘for this will 
embrace all self-consciousness harmonised, though, as such, 
transmuted and suppressed” From such a harmony-and -trans- 
mutation a good many people will desire to be delivered. 

A highly important correction of this mode of thought is 
furnished by Mr. Bradley himself in his important chapter oa 
* Degrees of Truth and Reality’, on which he justly lays great 
stress. Th: Absolute, he contends, is immanent in all its 
appearances, but not present in all ‘alike and equally ’—which 
is the doctrine of ‘a shallow Pantheism’. ‘Everything is 
essential, and yet one thing is worthless in comparison with 
others.’ Hence the self is more real than any part of Nature, 
and the moral and religious experience of the self is a higher 
revelation of reality than any phase of its sensuous existence. 
In this chapter Mr. Bradley acknowledges his special indebted- 
ness to Hegel, and the general resemblance of doctrine is 
obvious. The difference is that while Hegel seems generally 
content to identify the Absolute with the graded system of 
its appearances, Mr. Bradley tries to construct, or at least to 
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imagine, the Absolute’s own mode of life—or, in other words, 
how these appearances look from the Absolute’s point of view. 
His chief contribution in this respect is the chapter on 
‘Thought and Reality,’ in which he tries to outline a mode of 
immediate intuition, like feeling in its directness and freedom 
from relations. Feeling is below thought, which introduces 
distinction and relations into what is felt as a unity ; this mode 
of intuition would be above thought, and would restore, on 
a higher level, the unity which is lost in discursive thought. 
The speculation is interesting if it is not exactly new, but Mr. 
Bradley’s own lapse into the Spinozistic expressions quoted 
above would seem to be a fresh proof of the impossibility of 
even shadowing forth this particular mode of existence: in 
endeavouring to make it more than our own experience, we 
end by making it less. It may be truer, after all, to describe 
the Absolute in terms of the highest we know than to strive 
after ‘an all-pervasive transfusion’, which we cannot in the 
least conceive: Mr. Bradley seems to say so at one point 
himself. But it is well that some one should cast off the 
armour of worn-out phrases, and go out against ‘the dark 
tower’ with his.own weapons. No critic, however he may 
differ from Mr. Bradley’s results, will deny the sincerity and 
strength of his thinking. 





ANGLING, OR ? 
Fishing Experiences of Half a Century. By Major F. POWELL 
Hopkins, London: Longmans. 


‘Tis pleasant sure to see oneself in print, A book’s a book 
although there’s nothing in’t’. But the present volume can 
scarce interest angler, poacher, or man of letters ; for though 
well bound, printed, and illustrated, it wants grammar and taste 
alike. The one is pardonable in a service-seeing soldier, but 
not the other. To the master of the craft, Major Hopkins’s 
fifty years’ experiences are fresh evidence that lhe who hath 
not the angler’s genius cannot acquire it either by length of 
years or by diligent practice. No modern angler would set 
forth such poaching devices as the ‘crossline’ or ‘ otter’—the 
lath of Westmoreland and Cumberland—nor would he calmly 
acknowledge the ‘ worming’ of a friend's water surreptitiously, 
under the guidance of a noted poacher (pp. 5 to9). Neither 
would he suggest to the tyro the use, or abuse, of cocculus 
indicus or the noxious weed described at page 8. It is not 
usual nor sportsmanlike to employ the minnow—much less 
the live minnow—in the Itchin, nor to worm for salmon, 
especially in the Devonshire rivers, for in this matter the Trent 
men are without conscience or sense of shame. It is pleasant 
to note that while crosslining for salmon the Major ‘caught a 
tartar’, and sustained ignominous defeat. Perhaps the fact, the 
most to be regretted, is that Major Hopkins should have put 
into print reflections on the poverty of hosts who entertained 
him years ago when he was quartered in Ireland and that by 
giving localities and initials he should have left a clue to their 
identity. The man who bears poverty with dignified resigna- 
tion is to be honoured, not pilloried, especially by any to whom 
he opens his doors with a hearty welcome : he is a true gentle- 
man, loved of all anglers worthy the name. 

Since Major Hopkins sets especial store on the use of what 
he calls ‘ the fast reel’ for throwing a bait, it is right to observe 
that the use of the Nottingham reel for spinning is anything 
but a step in advance, and that the Nottingham style of casting 
and then winding in, is inferior in every way to the old Thames 
style, where the angler holds his thirty or forty or more yards 
neatly looped in the palm of his left hand, and recovers it by 
gathering up again into loops with a skilful wrist movement 
which works the bait in a series of enticing jerks. You can 
throw further and with greater accuracy and precision. On 
this point the authority of Mr. Alfred Jardine is of some 
moment. Any gipsy boy of twelve could give Major 
Hopkins a lesson in the finer aris of poaching. Since 
Major Hopkius neither makes his flies nor rods, his remarks on 
tackle are of small value. Also he is probably ignorant that his 
Devon minnow with three slits was patented by Mr. Williams 
of Great Queen Street, Holborn, about ten years ago. 

Angling literature is swollen by worthless new books, and the 
publishers who will supply cheap facsimile reprints of good old 
ones will do anglers a service ; especially if they be unanno- 
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tated. Arundo’s delightful treatise on Practical Fly Fishing, 
lately reprinted by Messrs. Methuen, would have been more 
acceptable had it been issued in facsimile at its original price 
without the comments of Messrs. Collingwood and Severn. 
Bainbridge’s /7/y Fisher's Guide (1816), whose coloured fly plates 
are better than those of Ronalds or Jackson, should certainly 
be re-issued, and also John Jackson’s Practical Fly Fisher 
(1854), which is nearly as scarce, and more sought. Dr. Robert 
Knox’s fish and Fishing in the Lone Glens of Scotland (1854), 
Hewett Wheatley’s Rod and Line (1849), Stoddart’s first and 
best book The Scottish Angler (1835), and Scrope’s Days and 
Nights of Salmon Fishing may also be mentioned. All these 
are much to be desired and difficult to procure even at long 
prices. The demand is obvious: the supply should not be to 
seek. 


THE CIRCULAR TOURIST 


An Unco Stravaiz. By COCHRANE Morris, With Illustrations 
by the Author. London: Ward and Downey. 


Mr. Morris seems to have started with the object of being 
humorous. He has succeeded beyond his own knowledge. 
Those of us at least who would know about the most objection- 
able type of Highland tourist will follow his fancies and 
adventures with curiosity. If he have not turned himself inside 
out it is not for want of trying. 

He has recognised no obligation to paint either landscape 
or portraits, for scenery and people are of immensely less 
importance than his own peculiar tastes and cogitations, 
Since John Stuart Mill wrote his Autobiography there can 
have been no equal demand for capital I’s. You open the 
book at random, and in a couple of pages ‘I am a great 
believer’, ‘I practise the indulgence’, ‘I can enjoy’, ‘1 fell 
into a habit’, ‘I should have to leave’, ‘I know’, ‘I would 
be perfectly safe if I made one every night’, ‘I have a bad 
habit’, ‘I remember,’ ‘I never remember’, ‘I do not’, ‘1 
should be’, ‘I mean’, ‘I take’, ‘I went’, and so on. And 
he is romantic asegoistical. Meeting a young lady—a stranger 
—as he is going up Ben Nevis—‘ Poor Ethel,’ I murmured ; 
‘how fortunate I brought some court plaster along!’ And 
he Ethels himself into quite a pathetic parting. With equal 
impudence he makes up to a pretty schoolmistress on a 
boat; ogles and chaffs the barmaids met at the various inns, 
quite in the manner of—well, a tourist ; and would flirt with 
every unprotected girl he meets. What /¢hey thought of his 
proceedings you know; but a man of this stamp loves to 
create the impression that they liked it. 

Chiefly, however, we know the ‘circular’ for a humorist. 
Have we not listened to his criticisms as he rushes into the 
inn for breakfast or lunch and hastens back to get the best 
seat in the railway company’s coach, or the best place in the 
boat? And the great joke of the present type is characteristic 
of the species. One of his womankind, being under the 
impression (as she says) that a stooping old man is a scare- 
crow, shies at and hits him with a lump of turf, and this 
excellent stroke of practical humour seems to have yielded 
endless material for graceful dadinage. Then, how delight- 
fully bright and elegant are the repartees! ‘Sir, did you 
ever hear of the Mississipi and Missouri?’ asks an American 
‘circular’ hard by the Teith. ‘Never,’ replies Shelter with 
great innocence, ‘Are Mistress Sippy and Miss Souri authorities 
on the subject, sir?’ Whereupon great laughter at the 
expense of the Yankee. Need we add that the ‘drap mair 
sneeshin’, and the frequent ‘doch an dorrach’ appear to 
have rendered material assistance at the birth of many of 
these quaint sallies? On at least one occasion, when the 
two cronies go stumbling over a succession of cows, the 
unbiased reader leans decidedly to the conviction of a certain 
policeman : for he likened them toa man who had been ‘ drink- 
ing nothing stronger than coffee for a fortnight, but he couldna 
mind his ,own name.’ 

Need we add that our ‘circulars’ are ‘dabs at art and 
poetry’? The ladies sketch, and one of the men is an amateur 
photographer ; but these, of course, are bunglers compared 
to Mr. Cochrane Morris. Would you sample his talent? 
Turn to p. 164, and admire the illustration, ‘ Night Gently 
Covered the Lovely Valley with her Mantle’, Poised on 
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nothing, the Queen of Night, diademed with stars and with 
a crescent moon on her pate, but otherwise nude save for her 
blown or raven locks, is dabbing down a black mantle ona 
white line that may be a road, a serpent, or a river, as you 
choose to fancy. For humour seek out his fat woman in a 
night-gown and a mutch, After that a perusal of the verses 
scattered about the volume will satisfy you that he is the most 
variously gifted Scotsman—not excepting Mr. Gladstone— 
now alive. 


A BUFFER STATE 


Parthia. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 


No man can know much of the Parthians, and we do not 
understand that any man can much care. The exhaustive 
Orientalism of Mr. Rawlinson is as impotent to construct a full 
and coherent account of their empire as is his somewhat slender 
power of literary presentation to make it a picture. A series of 
coins, a few inscriptions, a ruined palace at Al Hadhr and 
some battered reliefs at Behistun—these are all the records of 
its greatness that Parthia has left us ; for the rest we must go 
to ignorant and biased foreigners, to half-informed compilers 
like Orosius, or untrustworthy romancers of the stamp of 
Diodorus or Pompeius Trogus. Even thus it is only at some 
great crisis of the eternal opposition of East and West that we 
can expect anything like a clear light on this obscurest of ruling 
peoples. Only when it flashes into the path of Rome is Parthia 
illuminated for a moment, and even then it is not more than a 
tremulous shimmer. In the case of Rome or India so fitful a 
story might be the despair of history. But it is Parthia, and it 
is no matter. For the Parthians were essentially an ineffectual 
race, amateurs of empire who held the plains of Asia four 
hundred years, and never did tnore than stop a gap all the 
time. They came down betwixt the Greek kingdoms of Asia 
and the immemorial East, and simply held them apart without 
giving anything to either. The central provinces of their 
domain they merely kept warm between the Seleucids, heirs of 
Alexander, and the native Sassanids who were to justify their 
rule with Jami and Hafiz. They were wholly perfunctory. 
They had no business there, and they were too dull Turanians 
to see it. So they stayed as long as they could, a strange, 
sturdy, meaningless episode in the history of Asia, and drew 
back into Tartary when their time came, leaving no mark 
because they had nothing to leave. 

They were Turanians, says Mr. Rawlinson—though there 
may be two opinions on the matter, and they must at least 
have mixed in time with Hyrcanians and Mardians—and there 
is some explanation of their futility. Of the same stock as the 
Mongols and the Ottoman Turks, they were fit to conquer, 
and, roughly and readily, to organise and rule, but they never 
fertilised the races that the evolution of history had given into 
their hands. So the Persians let their squadrons patter by 
and pluaged in thought again. But while their centuries of 
empire lasted the DParthians had in their rude way some 
very glorious generations. As soldiers they added no more 
that was permanent to military science than they did to civili- 
sation. But at least they knew how to adapt themselves both 
to the plains of Mesopotamia and the mountain-valleys of their 
own country off the eastern heel of the Caspian, and in the field 
again and again they justified their existence and their empire. 
Their victories were many, their defeats, before the inanition 
of the last days, very few. They were almost the only nation 
touched by Rome that was never subdued, and only once 
decisively beaten—by Ventidius Bassus, the lieutenant of 
Mark Antony. Trajan himself, though he captured their 
capital, was glad enough to get back over the Euphrates with 
a whole skin; on the horrible downfall of Crassus in an earlier 
invasion it is even less necessary to insist. More than this— 
and here perhaps we strike a real benefaction to the world’s 
progress—it was Parthia that kept back the barbarous 
Scythians of the Oxus. About a hundred and twenty years 
before our era, thirty years after the empire of the Arsacids 
had been built up on east and west by Mithridates I., his 
nephew and namesake fought several campaigns with the 
nomads, and succeeded in throwing them back into their 
deserts for centuries. Some sixty years later, with the fall of 
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Pontus and Armenia, Parihia stepped into the arena as the 
champion of the East, and held the balance of power with 
Rome, and held it firmly. In the end she safely passed the shock 
of the meeting of Trajan and Chosroes and the still ruder assault 
of Septimius Severus, and she began to gain ground. The 
last fight between the rivals was the three days’ battle of Nisibis 
in 217, which forced Macrinus to cover a disgraceful flight by 
a hardly less disgraceful peace. But through the centuries of 
conflict Parthia had b:en steadily rotting away. As with 
other Eastern empires, the circulation began to fail at the 
extremities. There was indeed no reason other than military 
strength for the continuance of Parthian rule; its value to its 
subjects was simply that of a buffer to deaden the impact of 
the West. The moment the Persians became strong enough 
they rose in revolt. It was not twenty years after the defeat 
of Macrinus that the last desperate struggle ended with the 
capture of Artavasdes. The pure Persians came up again to 
renew the days of Cyrus and Darius: as ready to beat Rome in 
the field, and backing their prowess with a national character of 
significance in the development of the good things of life. 
Parthia went back into the mountains, and rejuvenated Persia 
began to prepare for the invention of glowing colours and the 
development of the ghazel. 


FROM A SPORTSMAN’S DIARY 


Stray Sport. By J. MORAY BROWN (late 77th Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


Ere we say anything of the merits of this pleasant book it 
may be well to touch its few plain faults. Ina future edition 
the author may perhaps contrive a better means of praising his 
‘dear India’, his ‘dear old Scotland’, his ‘dear Buchan’, and 
divers places and things besides. Again, some obvious errors 
should have been corrected in proof. Thus on p. 50, to take 
one of many: ‘After a little distance’, says the author, of a 
tiger hunt, ‘the blood ceases and tracking becomes difficult’ ; 
and a little further in the chase you learn that ‘then the blood 
ceases, and tracking becomes most difficult.’ Mr. Brown, in 
fact, is by no means guiltless of the literary carelessness which 
depreciates the value of so much sporting literature. 

Other Sportsmen, too, will differ greatly from him on matters 
of opinion. The Ground Game Act, for example, has not been 
good for sport; but assuredly that is not, as he bemoans, 
because it has diminished the stock of rabbits. We have 
nothing to say against his championship of the old system—as 
against driving—of walking up with dogs : for, be the merits of 
the controversy what they may, the charm of his book is largely 
due to his turn for rambling. In truth the drive is fatal to the 
descriptive habit. Posted behind a hedge, or waiting at a cover- 
side, or hiding behind the butts on a moor, the most charming 
and inventive of writers would find it hard to spin a page of 
‘copy’. The sport is delightful, but the pleasure consists in 
the exercise of marksmanship, and all you can say is that the 
birds whirred past like lightning, and that you had to shoot one 
at this angle, and the other at that: with the addition that 
you ‘ grassed’ or ‘feathered’ or missed, as the case may be. 
Mr. Brown has a tiger story that exactly illustrates our mean- 
ing. After describing the beat, the selection of posts, and the 
approach of the game, he reaches the very mild conclusion that 
‘she fell like a log to a single bullet.’ So it is ina great drive. 
You sit down (on a portable seat our author will have it), and 
smoke till the beaters have done their work and the game is 
coming. Then, being all eyes and ears, you get to work ; but 
the quarry might as well be one of those inanimate birds the 
shooting of which is becoming such a very popular amusement. 

No doubt the host, or whoever arranges the drives, must know 
his woodcraft-—must have observed how the birds go, and how 
to post his guns; or the whole manceuvre will fail. But the 
shooter need no more trouble himself about woodcraft than the 
rifleman who is practising at a target. Mr. Moray Brown 
appreciates the skill of hand that makes atonement for so 
much in driving ; but his account of champagne luncheons, the 
white table-cloth and the hecatombs of slain, verges close upon 
such burlesque as in sober earnest is penned by cockneys in the 
cheap anti-sporting press. Intruth there is very much less of 
luxury and bloodshed at a proper English shooting-party 
than romance and tradition would have you believe: for the 
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tendency among cracks is towards a Spartan frugality. Very 
few men can shoot as well after champagne as they shot 
before ; and, while many are teetotal until dinner, the wisest 
confine themselves at luncheon to a small potation of light 
claret or well-drowned whisky. 

But to return to our point: he who generally walks to his 
game, and only has it driven where the nature of the ground 
requires driving is advantageously placed for writing, and 
he is all the luckier if, like Mr. Moray Brown, he have no 
great greed for numbers, but can enjoy himself without 
exceeding in slaughter. Then do his dogs become the most 
entertaining of companions: not less so for that he has to 
study their character. Perforce, too, he must be a keen 
observer of the birds and beasts he wants to kill. Unless 
you know more about pheasants and partridges than merely 
how to shoot them when they rise, even a well-stocked manor 
yields you not much sport: unless the hunter’s instinct be 
highly developed you cannot stalk even wild duck and 
golden plover, to say nothing of red deer or roebuck. Again, 
much walking is essential ; and he is scarce worthy the name 
of sportsman who takes no note of landscape. The good 
shooter spends many an hour alone and assimilates (often 
unconsciously) his surroundings. In driving, too, your attend- 
ants are almost automatic. The keeper is generally invisible, 
and your loader as often as not is an understrapper with whom 
you can scarce exchange a sentence. How different the 
relations between shooter and keeper! A hundred points are 
discussed in the most companionable terms: as where the 
partridges are lying, where there is a chance of weodcock, 
little problems of natural history, the properties of divers 
guns. Your keeper also, being usually a good shot him- 
self, is an admirable critic. Are you a beginner? then is 
he prodigal of instruction. An adept? then what so pleasant 
as to have somebody with you who knows exactly when to 
praise? And if you go cut often with the same man he is 
soon familiar enough to show off all his little foibles. 

These are materials which Mr. Brown has treated admirably 
on the whole. It would be flattery to call him a good writer. 
His style is homespun at the best ; but it enshrines such a love 
of shooting and fishing, such a memory for incident, such 
a genuine love of niture, that it makes you long to bandy 
stories over a pipe with him. From an artistic point of view, 
Mr. Brown is perhaps too fond of his diary, too ardently intent 
on setting forth facts, be the result lively or dull. It remains 
to add that his book divides itself into three parts : of which 
one deals with tiger-shooting and kindred sports in India, 
another with shooting at home (which practically means 
Scotland), and a third with angling. No better reading could 
be desired for wet days and dull nights in the country house : 
especially as most sportsmen have had adventures of the same 
kind, and will be able to compare their own performances 
and Mr. Brown’s. 


SOME NEW STORIES 


Mr. Heinemann’s ‘International Library’, edited by Mr. 
Gosse, has added to the stores of the circulating libraries one 
or two works of fiction that are good, and perhaps half a dozen 
that are to some extent ‘distinguished ’—in Lord Coleridge’s 
sense of that word. The last addition to it is entitled The Jew 
(London: Heinemann), and has been translated ‘from the 
Polish’ of Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski. But for the express 
assertion to this effect on the title-page we should have been 
disposed to believe that it was translated from the French, 
inasmuch as the description of spinsters of twenty-five or 
thereabouts as ‘young girls’, and the statement that a gentle- 
man considered it time to ‘save himself’ when he seems to have 
meant to go away, are hard to explain otherwise. We have 
entirely failed to attach any meaning to the sentence: ‘He 
paused ; the hidden meaning of his words had been rendered 
intelligible. . . . by some foreign overtures’, but perhaps the 
obscurity is due to the original Polish. Whatever the book 
may have been translated from, there is no possible doubt what 
it has been translated into, and that is the most American 
variety of the English language, full of ‘ gayety’, and ‘on the 
street’, and misplaced ‘wills’ and ‘shalls’, and the rest of it. 
Yet the translator is Linda Du Kowalewska, as we learn from 
a pink slip inserted between cover and fly-leaf, which also 
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affords the information that Mr. W. E. Gladstone finds in the 
book ‘an interesting picture’, and ‘ rauch skill’, ‘as well as a 
remarkable presentation’. If Mr. Gladstone were a much 
more scrupulous giver of advertisements than he is, we should 
still entirely refuse to believe that he had read the story, for 
reasons which will appear immediately. Mr. Gosse’s intro- 
duction is, as usual, delightful reading. From it we learn 
that Kraszewski, who was the most remarkable Pole of this 
century, ‘wrote with ceaseless abundance from boyhood to 
old age’. Also that he ‘treated with absolute confidence, 
fluency, and earnestness every known subject’. (Like Sir 
Frederick Leighton, he ‘painted too’, and in fact 
‘exemplified [which we take to mean practised] all the arts.’) 
He sometimes used ‘the singular pseudonym’ of Kleofas 
Fakmed Pasternak : though for our part we do not understand 
why, except for the suggestion of affinity with Mr. A. C. Morton, 
M.P., it should be considered so very much odder than Joseph 
Ignatius Kraszewski. He was also a bit of a rebel, and, being 
condemned to death before he was twenty, he was ‘merely 
shut up in a monastery.’ In ’79—at the age of 67—he hada 
‘jubilee,’ and in ’87 Prince Bismarck persecuted him to death. 
It was his habit in daily life to ‘rise at or a little after 8 A.M., 
glance through his letters and the papers,’ amuse himself till 
4 P.M, and then work ‘ without intermission for ten hours.’ In 
fine, he was ‘a great creature,’ and ‘there is something almost 
terrifying in the impression we receive of him. Faithful 
readers of the ‘International Library’ may remember that 
Mr. Gosse was ‘slightly terrified’ at the first aspect of Mr. 
Bjérnson. Among the five hundred volumes, more or less, 
that Kraszewski perpetrated, some were novels, and Zhe Jew 
was published in ’65. It is a story of a Polish Jew who wanted 
to restore vitality to the Jewish faith, and be a religious reformer. 
He thought he wouldn’c take part in a Polish revolution, and 
then he thought he would, and then he partly did and escaped 
with a slight wound, and married the lady of his heart, and as 
he was very rich, proceeded to enjoy life in such European 
countries as were conveniently open to him, That is the short 
of the story, but no words could convey an idea of its length 
and its unutterable dulness. This reviewer, a truthful person, 
asserts that, having constantly reviewed fiction for a good many 
years past, and having continually read novels since he could 
read at all, he has never, in all his experience, met with a book 
so dreary, so wearisome, and so nearly impossible to read 
through—a feat which, at an enormous waste of time, he has 
achieved only from native obstinacy and an exacting standard 
of critical honour. We challenge even Mr. Gladstone—who 
can do many things—to say that he has read it ; and if he does 
we shall not believe him. 

The Venetian Secret(London : Digby). by Charles Lutyens, 
is one of those stories which make one stand amazed at the 
simplicity of their authors. The story tells how an artist 
accidentally discovered a receipt for painting which had been 
used by Titian, and probably by Murillo, and which made him 
paint as well as they did, and become the greatest painter of 
the present day. It was not a varnish, nora method of mixing 
paints, but a set of ‘scientific’ formula, apparently teaching 
perspective, and it enabled the happy possessor exactly to 
reproduce the appearances of nature—which is, of course, the 
aim of every true artist. The treatment of the story is not less 
naive than the story itself. The things the people do and say 
are as artless as the construction of the sentences, ‘ Why Bembo 
did not tell him he would go and see them, and why he did not 
go and sce them, is surprising.’ ‘I might describe the land- 
scape, for it was very beautiful, but let us leave it to the reader’s 
imagination’. The whole thing is so childish that it would be 
inaccurate as well as cruel to call it exactly bad, or to describe 
it in any but negative terms. The only thing the author appears 
to know anything at all about is hunting ; and his descriptions 
of that are very odd. 

Men and Men (London: Osgood), by V. S. Simmons, is 4 
little comedy of contrasts ; in which the humours and oddities 
of American art-student life in Paris are lightly touched off : in 
the setting forth of how a Boston edition of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne was jilted by a young lady from Philadelphia in 
favour of a leonine French painter ‘ with the smile of a gentle 
roué on his lips and the simplicity of a whole foundling 
hospital in his eyes.’ Mrs. Simmons writes in a_ lively 
epigrammatic style showing considerable sublety of observa- 
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tion and power of effective phrase-making. Her worst fault is 
an undue dread of the commonplace. She will be original and 
forcible or nothing, and in this resolve does not scruple on 
occasion to sacrifice psychological probability and sanity of 
expression. But she is never dull, and over-cleverness is not 
so common a quality that one can afford to quarrel with it. 


THE NEW DOGMATISM 


Against Dogma and Free Will. By H. CROFT HILLER. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 


This work is one of the most tiresome among recent examples 
of that narrowest of all dogmatisms, falsely styled scientific ; and 
the author may be pardoned if he choose to consider himself 
a conscious automaton. It is, however, a poor sort of machinery, 
that proves in the working that he (or it) .is not that which he 
(or it) professes to be. For this particular automaton is evidently 
persuaded that the race is not all composed of automata. 
As he warms to his work, he proceeds to shriek and rail 
in most improper fashion at other machines: namely, priests, 
prophets, and all such adherents of ‘ Athanasianism’, whom 
he thinks responsible for all kinds of wickedness and madness. 
Now, had he not forgotten his own principles, he would have 
known that these creatures are, like himself, the mere puppets 
or machines of the Great Unseen Cause outside ; products, like 
himself, of the law of evolution, and no more responsible for 
what he deems the'r crimes and follies than himself is for the 
bad taste marking nearly his every page. 

But for all his rage against opponents, he rends his friends 
more fiercely than his foes. The theory of free-will fills him 
with horror; wherefore he thunders against St. Augustine 
(whom he hates more bitterly than the Donatists of the father’s 
own day) and against Calvin: in profound ignorance it would 
seem of the fact that men generally condemn these theologians 
for arguing with more logic and better taste than himself for 
his own principle of predestination. As is but natural, he 
condemns those philosophers (whom men not machines once 
esteemed) as hardly as the Fathers of the Church. ‘The 
Lockes, the Dugald Stewarts and the Humes,’ cries he with his 
friend Nesbit (p. 36), ‘ were somewhat in the position of a man 
who should presume to lecture upon the steamn-engine without 
knowing anything of the valves and pistons.’ But though such 
ignorance were doubtless unpardonable, it at least turned out a 
system more rational than that of an author who (with many 
quotations from Weismann) becomes so occupied with valves 
and pistons that he loses sight altogether of stoker and driver. 
Indeed, he straightway flies to the supernatural to explain the 
motion ofan engine he cannot understand, seeking to conceal his 
hopeless confusion by irrelevant thunderings against his oppo- 
nents. Like a new alchemist, he begins by manufacturing the 
soul out of nerves and bones ; and then, becoming desperate, he 
turns for aid (as did his medizval prototype) to the spirit world 
(itself unknowable). Finally, he asserts that the said brain (or 
soul) is an automatic mechanism governed by influences arising 
from the ‘inscrutable cause behind.’ This ‘inscrutable cause’— 
alias ‘the supernatural of science ’—which, though unknowable, 
yet strikes to the very m irrow of the convictions of that machine 
which is the author of this book, inspires us with no reverence. 
Nay, contempt is the only proper frame of mind wherein to 
approach the Inscrutable, if the brain that speaks in this book 
be its revelation. 

Nor is it surprising that an author for whom the Prophets 
of Israel are lunatics, for whom the philosophy of Seneca is 
higher than St. Paul’s, should at the end essay to square the 
circle, and proclaim with more than priestly dogmatism that the 
renunciation of free-will does not spell fatalism. Thanks to 
evolution, indeed, the machine is ‘ emu/ative’ to further nature’s 
designs. But alas for our Don Quixote ! the word ‘ emulative ’, 
dissociated from all ideas of ‘ willingness’, can have no meaning 
to any that stand outside the pale of that new Church whereof 
himself is High Priest. He never tires of reference to Matihew 
Arnold, and you only wish that the distinguished apostle of 
sweetness and light were here to set him in his proper place. 
Verily if this be the religion that a science, leaving its proper 
sphere of sifting and arranging external phenomena, would 
thrust upon the world, the soul of David Hume might sigh for 
Athanasianism, while Gibbon grew eloquent for the Inquisition. 
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OLD AND NEW 


Doctors are put on a Medical Register, or they must not fill 
up death certificates ; so, too, are plumbers, and the Registered 
Plumber loves to tell the public of his honour. The regis- 
tration of nurses has been much discussed. On the one hand, 
it is strongly urged that to ascertain a nurse’s qualifications and 
put her on the register as you can a doctor or a plumber, is 
impossible. Mere courses of lectures and examinations do not 
test, nor even touch, the special qualities that make a nurse 
valuable ; the tenderness, deftness, character and conduct so 
essential to the calling, can neither be approved by examination 
nor acquired by study. So far this is true; but it is argued, on 
the other hand, that many women whose education and oppor- 
tunities have been trivial and unsatisfactory, put on a nurses’ 
uniform and pose as trained nurses. The Royal British Nurses’ 
Association has been established and set on its feet by the zeal 
and energy of H.R.H. Princess Christian, and those nurses who 
join it will have to prove at least three years recognised 
hospital study, and an excellent character. Their matrons 
take the responsibility of vouching for so much, and this 
is a greit deal Zhe Nursing Directory (London: The 
Record Press) enters each nurse and after her name 
gives a short note of her training and experience so that those 
who know the several schools and hospitals, can at least, tell 
what opportunities the nurse has had. The list has no exclu- 
sive privileges : there is no compulsion to join it ; it can only 
be by a difficult and roundabout method that the names of 
incompetent or characterless nurses can be removed. Still, 
being properly completed, it will be a great help to the medical 
profession and the public. In Scotland a mere beginning has 
been made, and only a very few of the ordinarily trained nurses 
known and valued by the Edinburgh doctors have their names 
entered. Doubtless, this will be altered when the register is 
better known, and when the Royal British Nurses’ Association 
has been fairly started in Scotland. 

It was scarcely worth while to reprint Zhe Literary Works 
of James Smetham (London: Macmillan), and in so doing the 
editor has done scant service to the painters memory. The 
ablest reviews of books look poor enough when they are given 
the dignity of a binding and an octavo page. Nor was James 
Smetham any better than his fellows, and, though his review of 
Lester’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds may have served its turn 
in Zhe London Quarterly, to which it was contributed some 
thirty years ago, it was never meant for a permanent existence. 
The essay on Blake has already had a certain vogue, and may 
be consulted by the curious in the second edition of Gilchrist’s 
Life. Strangely enough the most luminous chapter in the 
book—on Gerard Dou—was written as late as 81, and this 
is valuable chiefly for its oditer dicta. It is but fair to insist 
that James Smetham entertained the sanest views, that he 
always combated in his courteous manner the Ruskinian 
heresy, and that had he written a serious, consistent treatise 
upon art, it would certainly not have lacked interest. But the 
world may willingly dispense with his collected reviews, while 
before his verse criticism must perforce be dumb. 

Cheiro’s Book of the Hand (London: The Record Press) is 
a funny little book, and a study of its innocent absurdities will 
easily qualify the student for a comfortable fortnight in jail. The 
Cheiro is a Palmist youthful and beautiful, who, being stolen 
from his parents, made a life-long study and practical investi- 
gation of ten thousand hands, and is now able, not only to 
formulate opinions and doctrines which he has proved true, but 
to teach others how to goand do likewise. He differs in many 
ways from other ‘ Palmists’ in the reading of the lines: this, 
perhaps, is unlucky for the other ‘ Palmists,’ but may shake our 
confidence, not only in their wisdom, but also in the value of a 
science as to whose first principles its teachers are at logger- 
heads. The work is embellished with a portrait of Cheiro. One 
review (quoted by the publishers) describes him as a slim 
youth, with dark curly hair ; another reviewer confesses that 
he read, not only every little detail in her past, but even certain 
things she had thought of doing. His ‘autograph book is 
filled with testimonials from scientific men and women of the 
day.’ Would we could see the list ! and would he could tell 
from our hand our fate at Doncaster! But why, your gipsy 
and your humble fortune-teller being treated as rogues and 
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vagabonds, why is Cheiro allowed to live in delightful rooms 
in —— Street. 

Mr. Thomas Bayne has edited Scott’s Lord of the Isles 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press) much after the same fashion as he 
edited Marmion. ‘The introduction deserves commendation as 
briefer and more relevant than the run of such things. One 
is spared a full biography of Sir Walter, with moral reflecticns 
on his decline and fall, and only those parts of his life 
directly bearing on the theme are noted. Mr. Bayne’s critical 
remarks are tedious and turgid, but his collection of con- 
temporary criticisms has both interest and value. The notes, 
of equal bulk with the text, are much too voluminous, 
Pages are quoted from Scott himself; and Blind Harry, 
Barbour, and other authorities urintelligible to the school- 
boy are freely transcribed. Sometimes it has been found 
necessary to add explanatory notes to the notes themselves, 
which are, on the whole, harder to understand than the text. 
Illustrative comments from the works of Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
the late Professor Shairp, Sheriff Nicolson, and Emeritus 
Professor Blackie add obscurity to the illustrations. Errors 
of fact are few, but one notes (p. 145) the absurdity of 
the statement that the famous Stone of Destiny, housed for so 
many centuries under the Coronation Chair in Westminster 
Abbey, ‘ was taken from Iona to Dunstaffnage, whence Kenneth 
Macalpine transferred it to Scone when that became the seat 
of Royalty.’ History traces the thing no further back than 
Scone, 
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